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e world’s news 


“ Figaro ’’, ““ Der Kurier ”, the “ Herald 

— every day the world’s news is put into 

d in almost every civilised country 

iting presses are there to do it. 

iting machinery even goes to America, 

of giant-size newspapers. 
This machinery is steel. Wherever you go the prefix 
* British ’ means steel of the highest quality. New and 
better steels are constantly being developed, and 
wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel 
leads the world 


THE BRITISH 
IRON AND STEEL 
FEDERATION 
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INDEPENDENCE =, 


HAT a journal means when it talks of its independ- 

ence is a question which cannot be answered with 

parrot-phrases. At the very root of much thinking 
about the nature of independence lies a confusion between 
independence and impartiality. The notion that an independent 
man must always be nicely balanced on the fence is a fallacy 
rooted in intellectual arrogance. Even judicial impartiality has 
its end and its purpose in the reaching of a verdict. We are 
obliged to choose. A man does not compromise his integrity 
when he examines the alternatives and makes his choice. In 
this or that particular he commits himself and emerges none 
the less independent. 

But independence is a word, like ‘freedom’ and ‘democracy, 
that has been abused. There was no quality upon which the left- 
wing ‘intellectuals’ (another word that has greatly suffered), 
during their hey-day between the wars, congratulated them- 
selves more stridently than their ‘independence’ of mind. This 
was an ill-founded pretention. It is now only too clear that the 
‘progressive’ mind during this period was in fact bound by a 
rigid and arbitrary association of ideas ranging (as a critic once 
pointed out) from collective security to mixed bathing. All of 
them were regarded as hallmarks of enlightenment. What an 
immense contrast between this spontaneous, gregarious con- 
formity to a convention and the genuine independence of such 
Victorian rebels as Samuel Butler who reacted as strongly 
against the mumbo-jumbo of science as they did against that of 
religiosity. This was at least nearer to the real thing: not a 
slavish pursuit of novelty but a healthy reaction against all 


uncriticised assumptions 


The defence of the two-party system is that good government 
is more likely to result from the competition of two groups of 
men, each intent on securing office, than from either a chaos of 
small groups or the unchallenged ascendancy of one. And so 
the theory which underlies two-party government is like that 
behind the juridical system: namely, that the right decision 
is most likely to emerge from argument deliberately, and at 
times artificially, sustained. 

At any time there may be a genuine disagreement on the 
fundamentals of government and society, and this disagree- 
ment may, though this is seldom the case, correspond exactly 
to the division between the political parties. Where there is 
such disagreement, compromise ts out of order. 

However, politics in a free country should not be a debate 
about eternal verities but rather a discussion of the means best 
adapted to the achievement’ of generally agreed ends. The 
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{ 
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programme and aims of any political party at any tume must 
inevitably be a confused hotch-potch of compromises and 
makeshifts. There is no reason why the independent-minded 
elector should feel obliged to throw himself unreservedly into 
either camp. He need not regard his loyalties to a party as 
commitments for life. On the contrary, he should always be 
capable of opening his mind at election time and looking at 
the alternative programmes in the light of principles which 
neither of them will perfectly embody. He should always feel 
free, indeed obliged, to try to influence the direction of the 
party which in the end he decides to support. But he should 
also recognise the necessity, imposed by the system under 
which he lives, for a choice to be made; and he certainly should 
not pretend that he can discharge his duties by adopting an 
attitude of dignified superiority to both parties—by refusing 
to come down off the fence. 


* * * 


This conception of the nature of politics carries with it the 
belief that political discussion is only one human activity and 
that its quality depends on that of numerous other, and, to the 
Christian, ultimately more important, activities. None of 
them can be ignored by:a weekly review. To apply in every 
field tolerant but rigorous standards of criticism and, in the 
process, not to forget that the reader must be entertained—that 
is the Specitator’s duty. 

We must now and always look for the ground on which to 
take our stand. In politics, at least. one broad and challenging 
division is evident today—the division between, on the one 
hand, those who believe that the future of the world depends 
largely on the quality and energy of individuals acting freely 
and, on the other, those who believe that it rests on the power of 
the state to impose a rational social order. It is the first of these 
philosophies which the Spectator embraces, and it is in the light 
of it that the day-to-day issues of contemporary politics will be 


discussed. 


The Labour Party is at present bitterly divided between these 
two main strands of political thought. It is to the Conservative 
Party that we must look in the immediate future for the defence 
of the principles and institutions which the Spectator supports. 
But it is only by means of a rigorous and detached criticism of 
its policy that the Conservative Party can be kept aware of the 
implications of the task which it has assumed. Such criticism 
can only come from those who do not hold themselves to be 
invariably committed to supporting any party. This is our own 
position. This is the nature of the Spectator’s independence 











SHOCK TREATMENT 


N its short-term task of finding a way to avert a strike, the 

Court of Inquiry into the railway dispute had to choose 

between two courses. It could search for some soothing face- 
saving emollient; or it could tell both parties to the dispute 
how stupidly they have been behaving. It chose the second 
course, doubtless reasoning that there are occasions in which 
shock treatment succeeds better than the application of soft 
soap. 

The gist of the report is that the National Union of Railway- 
men has behaved irresponsibly, and the British Transport 
Commission, irrationally. The NUR went back on the October 
wages agreement because it proved unpalatable to its members 
—a repudiation’ the Court considers ‘unprecedented in the 
history of railway wage negotiations.’ Equally unprecedented 
has been the NUR accepting the higher wages payable under 
the rejected agreement—holding up one hand in indignant 
protest at the insult, and pocketing it, Pooh-Bahwise, with the 
other. The NUR’s claim that all forms of negotiation have 
been exhausted is dismissed by the Court as untenable, and 
its insistence that any further negotiations shall be conducted 
under the shadow of strike action is condemned as unjustified. 


* x * 


So much for the NUR. But the British Transport Commis- 
sion, the Court points out, has been largely responsible for 
the feeling of frustration that provoked the NUR into these 
foolish courses. The BTC has been trying to have it both ways. 
It has asserted on the one hand that it pays fair wages; on the 
other, that they are not fair, but that it cannot provide more 
because its bank account is frozen by the Government. The 
question of the fairness or unfairness of the wage rates, the 
Court considers, needs further detailed examination; but the 
examination need not be limited by the BTC’s alleged 
incapacity to pay. “There is no substance,’ the Court asserts, 
‘in the argument that there is an absolute statutory bar which 
prevents the Commission from paying such rates of wages as 
may involve them in any particular year in a deficit.’ In brief, 
the BTC has been talking nonsense. 

This would appear to be a reasoned and reasonable summary 
of the situation. The report, admittedly, is itself not beyond 
criticism. On occasion it is comically pompous. “The Nation 
has provided by statute,’ it pontificates at one point ‘that there 
shall be a nationalised system of railway transport. Having 
willed the end, the Nation must will the means.’ But to do it 
justice, such vapidities are uncommon. And the report’s moral 
is crystal clear. The BTC need not feel itself bound to avoid 
annual deficits: although this is a dangerous and deplorable 
doctrine, its acceptance would mean that the NUR need no 
longer feel the frustration of knowing that the Commission 
can retreat from ‘we won't pay’ to ‘we can’t pay.” Nothing, 
in theory, remains to prevent the two sides from resuming 
the negotiations where they broke off. 


*« * * 


Still, it is as well to remember that even in the improbable 
event of both BTC and NUR apologising to the public, promis- 
ing not to be naughty again, and resuming negotiations, the 
relief will only be temporary, unless both parties resolve to 
adopt very different methods in future. 

The weakness of the BTC has been painfully obvious in the 
last two or three years. It is invertebrate: it lacks the backbone 
given by the knowledge that it can act on its own account, with- 
out reference to the Treasury. But there is no reason why it 
should not have given a more decisive lead in this dispute, 
instead of falling back on the flabby fallacy exposed by the 
Court of Inquiry. This weakness has undoubtedly encouraged 
the NUR executive to chance its arm, and repudiate agree- 
ments in order to retain the respect of the railwaymen (which 
it has signally failed to do). But by this repudiation the execu- 
tive has weakened, perhaps irreparably, its authority with the 
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public. What is the use of having a negotiating body, if jt 
permits its decisions to be overruled by its members when they 
happen to be unpalatable? 

Behind these immediate problems loom others that will sooy 
have to be settled. If it is agreed that more money must be 
found for the railwaymen, where is it to come from? Rather 
than permit the payment of a wage subsidy, it would be wise 
for the Government to announce some clear-cut, business-like 
reason for a grant. It could make an annual payment to the 
BTC, for example, in return for the social and strategic ser. 
vices that the railways are now providing at below cost price, 

If the taxpayer is to agree to this, however, he should also 
insist very firmly on his quid pro quo. When agreements have 
been reached with the railway unions in the past they have 
promised to look into ways of making the service they provide 
more efficient. But little has been done. The railways remain 
riddled with redundancy, with men doing half a day’s work, 
and refusing to permit the reforms that would enable them to 
work a full day. The opposition to ‘lodging turns’ is only one of 
many examples. It was not within the scope of this interim 
report to consider this matter; but the Court should certainly 
deal with it in the final recommendations. The principle should 
be clearly laid down that no increase in wages can be provided 
out of taxes unless within a stated period the railwaymen 
abandon the restrictive practices which have helped to put 
the railways in this present mess. 



















PLAYING TO RULE 


HE news from Melbourne, where the MCC defeated 

Australia in the third Test Match by the handsome 

margin of 128 runs, came like a ray of sunshine through 
the January murk; the English cricketers deserve the warmest 
congratulations on a brilliant win. One episode in the match, 
however, calls for comment of a less laudatory kind. As things 
turned out, the dubious tactics adopted by England towards 
the close of Australia’s first innings made no difference to the 
result of the game, but many people feel—justifiably, in our 
view—that they detracted from the lustre of an exciting 
victory. 

On Saturday the MCC bowlers bowled 112 fewer balls at 
the Australian batsmen than Australia had bowled at England 
during the preceding day. ‘There were moments,” wrote The 
Times cricket correspondent, ‘when one got the impression 
that Hutton, not wanting England to have to bat before the 
close of play, was marking time’; other correspondents were less 
temperate in their comments on the continual dawdling and 
the frequent palavers which, to the evident indignation of the 
crowd, slowed down the tempo of the innings. There is nothing 
to be said for the common practice of criticising the conduct 
of a game played on the other side of the world on the basis 
of inadequate and often tendentious information about what 
really happened, but it is extremely difficult to believe that on 
this occasion the English captain acted in accordance with the 
best traditions of the game. One hundred and twelve balls 
represent fourteen eight-ball overs, each of which, even when 
the rate of scoring is fairly low, must normally average about 
four minutes, or rather more if the fielding side is playing (so 
to speak) to rule. Some allowance may be made for the fact 
that most of the MCC bowlers are fast bowlers, whose longer 
runs make for longer overs. But even so an hour is a big margin 
in rather less than five hours’ cricket, and the conclusion is 
inescapable that Hutton was doing, and doing pretty blatantly, 
something which he ought never to have done. It makes a poor 
sort of contrast with Lindwall’s chivalry in pointedly refusing 
to run Cowdrey out when the latter, backing up prematurely, 
left the crease before the ball was bowled. It is to be hoped 
that Hutton will behave better in future: the captain of an 
England team ought not to stoop to methods which, if adopted 
on the village green, would be liable to lead to a change in next 
season’s fixture list. 
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Notes 


THE COMMUNIST COMPUTER 


Communist spokesmen usually sound as if they got their 
phrases out of slot machines. One visualises a vast electronic 
computer; when an official presses a button marked, say, 
‘German rearmament,’ he can be certain of obtaining a card 
bearing an appropriate (though not always a relevant) reply. 
Mr. Malenkov read out the statements on his cards, for some 
reason best known to himself, to one Mr. Edward Schott, of 
the American television newsreel company Telenews. Presum- 
ably Mr. Malenkov imagined that this would enable him to 
appeal direct to the beating heart of the Middle West, avoiding 
the normal hazard of sub-editorial scissors. If so, the policy is 
short-sighted. He should have reserved his guile for some 
occasion on which he would have something new or something 
important to say. The heart will beat no faster at his tired old 
stuff about Russia striving for peace while the wicked West 
works for war. The wonder is the Foreign Office should have 
felt obliged to answer it. Only one of Mr. Malenkov’s New Year 
resolutions is worth keeping beside us: his suggestion that ‘all 
peoples should be particularly vigilant regarding attempts by 
aggressive circles.” We should, indeed. 


AN AMERICAN POPE? 


There have been rumours in Rome that the Pope is con- 
sidering the possibility of breaking the 400-year Italian 
monopoly of the Papacy and being succeeded by an American. 
He cannot, of course, appoint his successor, who is elected 
by the College of Cardinals, but by his appointments to that 
body and by other means he can do much to influence its 
choice, and it is said that his next allocation of Red Hats 
will reduce still further the proportion of Italians in the Sacred 
College. The election of an American Pope might bring some 
advantage to Roman Catholicism and to the West, but it is 
unlikely to happen. It is doubtful if the obvious American 
candidate, Cardinal Spellman, is made of proper Papal timber, 
and his election might increase rather than lessen American 
Protestant distrust of the Holy See. The influence of the 
Vatican on Italian politics would be seriously diminished. 
Italians would almost inevitably confuse the efforts of an 
American Pope to ensure the success of the Christian Demo- 
crats and the cause of the West with those of Mrs. Luce, and 
the result might be the loss of Italy to the Communists. In 
other countries, too, the task of red propagandists would be 
made much easier. The last non-Italian Pope, Adrian VI 
(1522-1523), taught before he succeeded to the tiara—and his 
teaching was published in the book Quaestiones de Sacramentis 
after he had succeeded—that Popes are not infallible. This 
might be considered a discouraging precedent. 


HAMMARSKJOLD GOES EAST 

Mr. Nehru is an estimable man, and imagination can be 
forgiven for boggling at the prospect of India without him; but 
his worthiness does not prevent him from being at times 
remarkably silly. He likes to think the Chinese may be right 
in the case of the American airmen, and the United Nations 
wrong. But the Chinese themselves are supremely uninterested 
in the rights and wrongs of the case. If a spy scare happens to 
be useful for consumption either at home or abroad, then a spy 
scare there will most assuredly be. This time they must be 
hugging themselves (if that is a permitted Communist custom) 
with delight at the way in which everybody has tumbled into 
the trap—including the UN. Mr. Hammarskjéld’s visit may 
have its uses for other reasons; no harm will be done if it 
smooths the way for a less gritty co-existence between East and 
West. But he cannot—and it would be foolish to expect him to 
—persuade the Chinese to reconsider their decision in the case 
of the airmen. If the airmen are released, it will not be for love 


of Mr. Hammarskjéld, or out of respect for the authority of 
the UN, but simply because the Chinese Government has come 
to the conclusion that their release would be expedient. The 
Chinese will, of course, expect a guid pro quo. But it need not 
be something tangible. On the contrary, they may prefer to 
befuddle world opinion by appearing to give way to a humani- 
tarian impulse. The point is that their decisions, whatever they 
are, are invariably based on political expediency. And that, in 
the long run, can be their weakness—provided that the West 
keeps its head, and pays no attention to such rapturous non- 
sense about China as Dr. Summerskill lately gushed at us. 


THE JAMAICAN FLOOD 


The arrival in this country of many people without jobs or 
homes, and of a low standard of living, could hardly go 
unchecked if it reached massive proportions. This would be 
true whether the immigrants were white or black. Nobody 
doubts that Jamaicans are as hard working and law abiding 
as the rest of us, but their arrival in certain districts of 
London and elsewhere has created a situation which the local 
authorities cannot handle. In Lambeth and Brixton they are 
living thirty and forty to a house. Some kind of restriction (if 
necessary a quota system) should be placed on immigration 
from the colonies into the United Kingdom. And powers 
should be given to the Home Office to repatriate colonial 
subjects convicted of the more serious categories of crime. 
Australia and New Zealand, after all, place certain restrictions 
on immigration by British subjects. There is no indignity in 
such restrictions and there is much common sense. 


COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS 


The Councils and Education Press, which produces the 
weekly Education, has published an excellent booklet on 
comprehensive schools. The first half of it consists of a survey 
(by Dr. Robin Pedley) of the comprehensive schools in 
England, Wales and the Isle of Man which in its original 
form appeared in Education last October, and the second of 
a symposium of views on the subject. No one is likely to be 
converted to either extreme position in the discussion by the 
survey, for most of the claims made for comprehensive schools 
are too speculative to be supported or refuted by evidence. 
If it is agreed that the abolition of social distinctions is a 
good and possible thing (it can hardly be regarded as the 
most pressing task of the mid-twentieth century), it is still 
possible to regard the theory that it can be brought about 
by herding children of widely different backgrounds and 
attainments into the same building as a Utopian fallacy. The 
best claim to be made for the comprehensive system is that 
it removes the need for selection at the age of eleven; this is 
an immense virtue if, as Dr. Eric James points out, it is not 
allowed to obscure the fact that selection at some time is 
inevitable. The whole experiment calls for honest and dis- 
passionate examination. It would stand a much better chance 
of getting it if the advocates of comprehensive schools stopped 
short of the claim that theirs is the best system in all circum- 
stances, and, in particular, did not try to impose it at the 
cost of eliminating schools with a long tradition of efficiency. 


A GIFT FOR TORIES 


Mr. John Stewart, the Labour candidate for South Norfolk, 
can count himself unlucky. Just as his by-election campaign 
was getting into its stride, his Party published its statement of 
policy on agricultural marketing. Let it be said in favour of 
this lamentable document that its proposals are not so foolish 
as they sound. Some of them are derived from the recom- 
mendations of the Lucas Committee, which reviewed the whole 
subject after the war, and delivered itself of a surprisingly 
sane report. After examining the conflicting claims of laissez 
faire, of producer marketing organisations, and of state con- 
trol, the report rejected all three of them with urbane 
contumely, and plumped instead for the setting up of inde- 
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pendent commissions for marketing purposes. This latest 
Labour statement is clearly attracted by the notion of com- 
missions, but it cannot resist depriving them of their chief 
value — independence — by insistence on close ministerial 
supervision. There is also talk of bulk-buying—in fact, the 
whole statement is redolent of the political controversies of 
the straitened forties, which are irrelevant today, and which 
are best forgotten. Nobody could conceivably be attracted to 
vote for policies thus expressed; but Mr. Stewart will be lucky 
indeed if many electors do not vote against him, simply out of 
distaste for the statement, with its irritating emphasis on 
restrictions, regulations and controls. Rationing is not to 
come with these controls, the Labour Party assures us. But 
we would not be at all surprised if it arose out of them. 


FALSE COLOURS 


The abuse of chemicals to colour foodstuffs arouses strong 
feelings in most of us; but the Ministry of Food’s report on 
the subject exudes mainly a patient resignation, a ‘boys will 
be boys’ attitude to offenders. ‘Although the dyeing of smoked 
fish has now become an established practice,’ the report says, 
“we regard this as an instance where the use of colour could 
have been challenged originally.” Why not challenge it now? 
The test in cases of this kind is simple: is synthetic colouring 
used to delight the customer, or to delude her? Added yellow- 
ness makes margarine—or whiskey—more attractive and 
consequently more palatable; so long as no attempt is made 
to pretend that the marge is butter, what is the harm? 
But when a dye is employed to deceive the housewife into 
the belief that she is buying a properly smoked or cured fish, 
the resulting synthetic horror is not a ‘kipper’; any attempt 
to sell it under that name should meet with prompt prosecu- 
tion.*The fact that spurious ‘kippers’ have been trading for 
years under false colours is beside the point: fraud does not 
cease to be fraud merely because it has escaped the legislators’ 
eye. The report lacks punch even on the subject of chemicals 
of doubtful reputation. ‘The colours permitted should ideally 
be restricted to those whose harmlessness has been established 
by adequate biological tests.” Why only ‘ideally’? The recent 
decision to discontinue the sale of agenised flour has shown 
that such idealism can be translated into action, though 
admittedly it is to take a twelvemonth before the ban will 
finally be put into effect 


AGENE 


Agene is a toxic substance, poisonous to many animals; 
and even if there has been no proof that it can poison humans, 
it is a safe rule that the use of such chemicals should be 
avoided unless it offers overriding advantages. There can be 
no certainty that they will not have long-term ill-effects on the 
body. Admittedly, we cannot deny ourselves the benefits of 
all chemicals simply out of fear of what they might do to us 
in twenty years’ time. But the fact that a chemical has known 
toxic properties is surely sufficient prima facie evidence to 
secure an injunction against it—especially when its com- 
mercial advantages are not great enough to justify any risk. 


TOO MANY BOOKS 


The news, just published in the Bookseller, that the number 
of titles published in Britain in 1954 was the highest ever, will 
be, as the Bookseller itself commented, received with mixed 
feelings. Those most closely concerned, including booksellers 
and professional authors, are likely to feel that 13.342 new 
titles (i.c.. a total of 19,188 less 5,846 reprints) are a great deal 
too many. Nor can the reading public really feel happy about 
what appear to be twentieth and thirtieth repetitions of the 
same escape story, the painfully familiar African safari, the 
endless pot-boiling biographies, and the thousands of wet 
little novels. ‘Fewer and better books’ should be the demand 
of the public to the publishers. 
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Political 
Commentary 


‘IT MAY WELL BE that the moment of opportunity for the 
Liberal Party, for which many of us have waited so patiently, 
is at hand.’ How often words like these have been written or 
spoken during the past thirty years! Certainly they were heard 
before the general elections of 1929, 1945 and 1950, all of 
which then showed a decline in the average vote polled by 
Liberal candidates. Now they have turned up again in a letter 
to the Spectator from Mr. Ivor Davies, which was published 
last week. ‘Electors,’ he says, ‘are more willing to vote in con- 
siderable numbers for candidates who are not the puppets of 
the party machines.’ There is absolutely no evidence that this is 
so. By-election results are notoriously freakish, and it is far 
wiser to study the statistics of the general elections during the 
past thirty-seven years (since the Liberal Party ceased to be one 
of the two largest parties in the state). The simple fact is that the 
electors have shown no distress at all at having to vote for “the 
puppets of the party machines.’ Indeed, the surprising thing is 
the rapidity with which, after 1918, they insisted on returning 
to a straightforward two-party system. This may be deplorable, 
but it must be recognised as an historical fact and its reason 
clearly acknowledged. The electors in this country have never 
since 1867, when the conditions of parliamentary democracy 
were first established, shown the slightest desire to do anything 
else with their votes but sustain or oust governments. 
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* * * 


Indeed, so anxious are the electors to perfom this function, 
that they have shown no interest in suggestions for electoral 
reform which would ensure a mathematically more precise 
representation of their views. This is because they are deter- 
mined to exercise the power which the present system allows 
them: the power to oust one government, knowing what kind 
of government they are choosing to put in its place. It is this 
conception of what the purpose of an election is which has been 
disastrous to all minority parties in Britain. If the Liberals are 
to find a satisfactory role which a minority party can play in 
the contemporary parliamentary struggle, they must frankly 
acknowledge that the present system and the electors’ attach- 
ment to it strictly delimit the extent of that role. They must 
also consider whether the present electoral system does not 
give the electors more real power than a system which, by en- 
couraging the growth of more than two parties and by giving 
none of them an absolute majority of seats, would leave the 
choice of governments to post-election bargaining between the 
various parties at Westminster. 


* « * 


The second reason why the electors do not object to the 
restrictions of a two-party system is that the two major parties 
have usually managed to contain every important body cf 
opinion or interest in the country. They have never been mono- 
lithic organisations, though the danger is always present and 
from time to time has to be vigorously resisted. So latitudi- 
narian are the two parties that a third party has difficulty in 
finding any issue on which its opinion is not adequately repre- 
sented in one of the two major parties. This is true of the 
Liberal Party today. The Liberal attitude to Seretse Khama. 
quoted by Mr. Davies and others, was fully represented in 
both the major parties, and those in the Labour and Conserva- 
tive Parties who objected to the treatment of Seretse Khama 
were able to bring much more effective pressure to bear on 
their respective governments than a band of a few Liberals 
whose votes did not matter. Similarly the opposition to Central 
African Federation was more than adequately represented in 
the Labour Party and was even to be found among 
Conservatives. 
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What other Liberal attitudes are unrepresented in the two 
main parties? “A policy of Free Trade’: I doubt whether a 
majority even of Liberal candidates would talk about Free 
Trade in the kind of Simple terms used at the beginning of the 
century, and as for the practical measures which might be 
taken towards freeing trade in the immediate future, they have 
their firm advocates in the Conservative Party. ‘Devolution for 
Scotland and Wales!*: this question is constantly being 
debated in the two major parties, and if neither has yet com- 
mitted itself to devolution it is because the electors of Scotland 
and Wales have not yet shown that they regard devolution as 
4 vital election issue. As for ‘the achievement of an electoral 
system that ensures that Parliament is properly representative 
of the people,’ that the electors have no desire to make Parlia- 
ment ‘properly representative’ in this sense, because it would 
deprive them of real political power. It is scarcely a loss that 
neither of the two major parties are at present committed to so 
undemocratic a measure as proportional representation. 

That leaves co-ownership, a scheme which has been worked 
out by the Liberals in no more substantial detail than by the 
Conservatives. To encourage co-ownership may be good or 
bad, but the opportunity exists as clearly in the Conservative 
as in the Liberal Party. The only dividing issue might come if 
the Liberals were prepared to enforce co-ownership by Act of 
Parliament. But on this they are divided themselves, as on so 
much else. If the Liberals are convinced that Free Trade, devo- 
lution, proportional representation and co-ownership are the 
kind of issues which the electors regard as important or even 
relevant, they are free to stick to them. But would it not be 
far franker and wiser to recognise that the electors, who are on 
the whole very good judges of these things, are not interested 
in any of them, and that the Liberals only give them emphasis 
because they have nothing to offer on the major issues of the 
day which would distinguish them from the two main parties? 
It is not some accident which has killed the Liberal Party, but 
the simple fact that it has nothing left to say to the electors. 

TRIMMER 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


THE OFFICERS’ STRUCTURE COMMITTEE, Which has been sitting 
in the Admiralty for about a year, is not—as its name and 
recent developments in the United States Army in Europe 
might suggest—hoping to alter the shape of individual officers. 
lis problem, caused basically by the proliferation of staff 
appointments, particularly in connection with NATO, is to 
reorganise duties in such a way that executive officers can 
get to sea more often than they do at present; under existing 
conditions, it was recently stated in the House of Commons, 
only about 90 out of a total of 600 executive officers are at sea 
at any given time, the remainder being either chairborne or 
serving in shore establishments. The committee, whose recom- 
mendations are likely to have far-reaching effects on the future 
of the Service, is expected to report before the Naval Estimates 
are presented. One of their suggestions, I understand, will be 
that executive officers, on attaining the rank of Commander 
or perhaps Captain, will be divided into two categories, one of 
which will thenceforth not normally hold command at sea 
while the other, whenever possible, will. Another recommenda- 
tion will make officers not at present classed as executive (such 
as engineer, electrical and supply officers) eligible for the com- 
mand of shore establishments; up till now they have only been 
able to command technical and training units within their own 
branches. I offer these forecasts with diffidence, but believe 
that something like them will come out in the wash. 
7 *k Kk 

OUTSIDE the Christmas-card industry the possibility of snow 
falling in substantial quantities upon the south of England 
never seems to be taken seriously by the people who live there. 
Motoring up to London on Tuesday I did not See a single 


vehicle with chains on, and I bet that 80 per cent. of the 
accidents, to say nothing of the delays caused by heavy 
vehicles sticking on gradients, were due to their absence. We 
were surely never as improvident as this in the days of horse- 
drawn traffic. Frost-nails, with heads that projected further 
from the shoe than the ordinary nails which they replaced, were 
at one time the standard precaution against icy surfaces; they 
were largely superseded by frost-cogs (at least | think that is 
what the cavalry called them) which screw into the heel of the 
shoe and cannot be fitted at such short notice as the nails unless 
you have threaded holes ready to receive them. Frost-cogs, or 
something very like them, are nowadays used fairly widely in 
show jumping to give the horse a better grip. I suspect that the 
Americans, who do much more riding in hard weather than we 
do, are technically ahead of us in these matters. The classic 
horse-and-snow story is that of Grudon, whose victory, when 
the Grand National was run in a blizzard in 1901, is supposed 
to have been due to its trainer’s foresight in coating its hooves 
with butter; but many steeplechases, before and since, must 
have been run over snow, and I find it difficult to believe that 
the butter was either a new or a decisive weapon. 
+ = « 


DR. EDITH SUMMFRSKILL is reportéd to have told an audience 
in the capital of the Holy Land that if she could have a family 
in the next world she ‘would bring all the children up as 
Confucians,’ so deep had been the impression made on her by 
Chinese philosophy during her three-week sojourn among its 
adherents, As Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food 
during some pretty lean years Dr. Summerskill showed a 
marked ability for making up her mind at short notice about 
the merits of unfamiliar commodities like snoek; and this 
talent has clearly proved its value on her excursion into com- 
parative philosophy. Nevertheless, the more 1 ponder her 
pronouncement the harder I find it to pick up my metaphysical 
bearings. Which next world does she intend to patronise? 
If she is speaking as a Buddhist it is fair enough to expect 
reincarnation, with in any luck in human form; but she won't, 
strictly speaking, be in the next world, but back in this one. On 
this basis her project for the religious education of her putative 
offspring would seem to stand a sporting chance of being im- 
plemented; but if she was speaking as a Christian she was 
surely talking, not to put too fine a point upon it, through 


her hats. 
. * x 


IN A DESPATCH published in Wednesday’s Times, its correspon- 
dent in Panama City referred to the ‘general belief’ that the 
gunman who shot President Rémon ‘operated with an effici- 
ency not to be looked for in a Panamanian assassin.” Were I 
a native of Panama my first reaction on reading these words 
would be one of indignation; but by the time I had sat down 
to write a letter to the Editor protesting that he had cast a slur 
on my country’s reputation I should realise that I was in much 
the same sort of quandary as a man who is asked whether he 
has stopped beating his wife. It sounds awfully rude to suggest 
that a nation is incapable of producing competent assassins, 
but it is the sort of insult that simply has to be taken lying 


down. 
+ * * 


‘JUNGLE HERO BANNED FROM BRITAIN,’ Said the headline in the 
Daily Express. I read on, interest quickening and indignation 
on the leash, and learnt that the man concerned was a German 
who had joined the Foreign Legion. He had been captured at 
Dien Bien Phu, had been released and had deserted. For a 
soldier, whether mercenary or otherwise, to be captured is 
u misfortune if not a disgrace; to be released is a slice of luck 
which he has done nothing to deserve; and to desert is a grave 
offence. The German may be as brave as a lion; but I do not 
see how, on the evidence adduced, he has earned even the 
dubious privilege of being called a hero by the Beaverbrook 
Press. STRIX 





The End Of A Union 


Brighton, January 5, 1985 

HE President then said: 
‘Brothers . . . | mean Gentlemen The wind- 
ing-up of the Integrated Amalgamated Engineering and 
Electrical Workers’ Union is an historic, even if it be a 
melancholy, occasion; and it is fitting that these proceedings 
should be brought to a close by a review of the main events 

that have led up to it. 

Many great movements in the past have been killed by 
failure: they have not succeeded in achieving their expressed 
aims. Many. too, have been killed by success. This was 
notoriously true of the Liberal Party, and of the first Labour 


Party; having achieved their expressed aims, and _ satisfied 
the groups they represented, they simply died away. Ours is 


an unusual case. Our Union has achieved its expressed aims— 
as not satisfied the groups we represent. As you know, 
we have always fought to shorten working hours, to raise 
els and to improve labour conditions. Even as late 
he 1950s these aims were still generally held by our mem- 
b (/ fter.) You are right, gentlemen! These aims are 


Ever since the great work-on strike against the thirty-five- 
19 has been clear that we could no longer 
; by bargaining for a leisure they did not 
ill others in the past thirty years) was, 
of Irse, U il. Indeed, it was conducted first and last 
orkers, in unholy alliance with the employers, 
ials. The present thirty-seven-hour minimum 
rs’ guaranteed overtime, may be said to 
have had its roots tn that strike. 
li was as a consequence of the work-on strikes, too, that 
torious bench-butty movement arose. It is amusing to 
flip through the reports of old congresses and to see that at 
one tinmic shop stewards were actually represented as Com- 
munists and saboteurs, a danger to the trade unions! By 1965, 
id officials, they were doing admirable work. 
Unfortunately the bench-butties were able to seize occasions 
when a shop steward was on union business to stab him in the 
back. The bench-butties—let us admit it—were sometimes in 
closer contact with the views of the rank and file than we were. 
It was they who organised the opposition to our project of a 
thirty-five-hour week. They were able to play on the cupidity 
ers by persuading them that earnings would be 
2 were no restrictions. The fact that they turned 
out to be right was, | am sure you will agree, fortuitous. 
Still more serious was the onslaught on the second of our 


as full-time pa 


ment 


lims—the raising of wi levels. The agitation against col- 
lecti nents, | have to admit, caught us unprepared. 
\ 1952, our research department tells me, some 
lo \ finding it worth their while when 
tising for labour to say that they kept non-union shops 
; restriction On a man’s earnings save his 
I We paid little attention, being certain that the 
less ambitious, would continue to crave 

bargaining. We did not realise 
the world had entered upon the Age of 
i “r list will excuse me if I remind them 
that phi is ONce new), an age When no man—except, 
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I must say with sorrow, a trade union official—can work him- 
self out of a job. We could not know that in the new age the 
worker, and not the employers, would have the upper hand in 
the labour market. : : 

The employers, to give them their due, realised this before 
we did. They strove to protect themselves from their own 
blacklegs by forming the Amalgamated Federation of Em- 
ployers, with its maximum wage agreements. Some of you 
will remember the sensation of the first picketing of a scab 
manufacturer on the Great West Road. Our sympathies were 
naturally with them; it was a sad blow to us when the 
Federation was dissolved by the Act of 1970. Indeed, it might 
be called the final blow. After that we no longer had anybody 
who would negotiate with us. 

As for the campaign against improved labour conditions, 
its recent success is too much in our minds for me to need to 
say much about it. It may be true that the employers’ discovery 
that better conditions meant better profits has led them into 
an excess of zeal in promoting schemes to look after workers 
not only while they work but during their leisure. The pro- 
vision of sports palaces, television sets and créches perhaps 
proceeded too fast. giving the bench-butty the chance to 
insinuate that these benefits are taken out of the pay packet. 
Last year’s strike against the National Coal Board’s proposed 
£50,000,000 recreation centre at Durham will, I fear, prove 
the death sentence on schemes of this nature. 

But long before this, I think you will agree, the axe had 
been laid to our roots by the ill-fated Wages and Earnings 
(Stabilisation) Act of 1958. The cold war was more 
then than, I am happy to say, it has been since: and the Bevan 
administration did not shrink from the most draconic laws in 
their anti-Communist fervour. With their usual disregard for 
realities, they froze all wage-rates and job-classifications at 
the level of January 1, 1958. We in the unions have received 
much criticism for the part we played, but how could we have 
avoided the burden of enforcement placed on us under the 
Act? After all, we are—or were!—responsible public bodies, 
and our good relations with the state would have been 
prejudiced by refusal to co-operate. The fact remains that 
the Act put a premium on non-membership and individual 
bargaining, teaching our members a lesson they were never 
to forget. I shudder to think what might have happened had 
the proposed Order 143367 under the Act (Registration of 
Blacklegs and Compulsory Declaration of a Closed Shop) 
been signed by the Minister. As it happened, the repeal of the 
Act, as soon as it was found unworkable, gave us a reprieve. 
It has at least enabled us to commit hari-kiri gracefully. 

All these events have left the modern trade union as little 
more than an employment agency. And for that, experience 
teaches us, the modern worker is not prepared to pay even 
the greatly reduced contributions we require. Possibly the 
beginning of the end can be traced back -to 1954. It was then 
that the idea may be said to have taken root that 
wants should be covered by social services; and that over and 
above this level, wages should be left free to respond freely 
to productivity, changes in supply and demand, etc. Once this 
view gained a hold on public opinion our days were numbered. 

It remains for me only to describe the arrangements for 
our liquidation. A soup kitchen was set up in readiness beside 
the Daily Worker offices in 1984 when the first rumour spread 
of our impending demise; I understand that the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party has been expanded to a strength of over 
1,000 to accommodate our redundant staff. The f 


tense 


SO ‘jal 


rest Of US 
are to be happily absorbed in the new Parish Productivity 
Councils, the tactful and opportune inspiration of the Govern- 
ment. We have long been told that there is nothing we can 
do to increase productivity except stop hindering it: we will 
now be able to give this criticism the lie. 

I am happy to announce that the final liquidation dividend 
from the strike fund is at the rate of £15 3s. 4d. per notional 
share. Shareholders who are present may collect their cheques 
as they leave, in the Samuel Smiles Memorial Room.’ 
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Notes from Israel—I 





Can Any Good Thing 
Come Out of Galilee? 


By JOHN STRACHEY 

HE startling thing is that, inescapably, undeniably, Israel 
is the Holy Land. In spite of all the bustle and fret of 
contemporary Israeli life, in spite of its people’s agonising 
anxieties, their raw conflicts and their absorbingly interesting 
achievements—in spite of everything, the Biblical scene is con- 
tinuously thrusting itself through into the present day. For us it 
is, above all, the scenes of the New Testament that pull at our 
attention: it is well watered, tender Galilee, where the early 
chapters of the gospels seem a part of the landscape: it is the 
passion of Judza’s hills; it is partitioned Jerusalem. 

For the Israelis, on the other hand, all this has either no 
meaning or an entirely different meaning. (‘We shall swim at 
Capernaum,” said my Israeli companions. ‘At Capernaum!’ 
‘Yes, have you heard of it?’) For them their land is the scene of 
their national history as recounted in what we call the Old 
Testament. And the Old Testament story is a part of their lives. 
I had not realised to what an extent they are ‘the people of a 
Book.” On the desk of their ex-Prime Minister, and in some 
respects, I guessed, present national leader, Mr. Ben Gurion, lies 
an immense Hebrew Old Testament and an even bigger Con- 
cordance. His political writings stem from ‘the Book,’ [ under- 
stand, in the same sort of way as did a seventeenth-century 
Puritan statesman’s. The children in the schools are brought up 
on it, in the way that a classical Greek child was brought up on 
Homer. (You could tell what form a child was in, they told me, 
by asking ‘where he had got to’—Judges, Kings, or Samuel— 
in the Old Testament). It is, above all, in the desert fastness of 
the Negev or South, to which Mr. Ben Gurion has retired, that 
the Old Testament comes most insistently alive. There are the 
three extinct volcano craters, from which, Professor Toynbee 
tells us, Yaweh originally came. There the Bedouins still 
wander as did Abraham: there is the antiseptic harshness of 
the wilderness. 

What happens in this Holy Land of Israel can never be of 
indifference to us, so long as the Christian story holds any sway 
over the imagination of the West. It gives a, if you will, dis- 
proportionate importance to the tiny country of Israel. For tiny 
it is—a pocket handkerchief of a place on the scale of the 
twentieth century. If it were not for its double hold upon the 
Western world, Israel and its troubles could be, and no doubt 
would be, given little enough consideration amidst the macro- 
scopic concerns of the great. But, as it is, that cannot be: 
whether we like it or not, this scrap of land is connected at a 
million points with the emotions, the faiths, and so the fate, of 
the world. 

It is not only a question of the grip of the place upon World 
Jewry. It is true that that grip, however painful it is to some at 
least of the members of the diaspora, can never be loosened; 
and, through World Jewry, Israel affects the affairs of the 
ereatest of states—most obviously America—through its 
jewish voters (and perhaps in the future the countries beyond 
the Curtain also). For this scrap of land is the home of the 
nation which, because of its homelessness, has embedded itself 
in all other nations. So much is obvious and taken into account 
by the practical politicians of the world. But I, for one, had not, 
till { visited Israel, realised the far more subtle, less immediately 
influential, but surely in the end powerful, spell which the 
country must exercise upon the peoples of Christendom. 

When you are there you realise anew that this is the place 
where those words were spoken which Christendom believes to 
have been the most important words spoken in history. There- 
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fore in Christendom also there cannot be indifference to the fate 
of Israel. For Israel is Palestine, the land where the Rabbis 
taught and wandered: the birthplace of the religion of the 
West. The West may not even know how much it still believes 
in that religion. But it is the only religion it has. Its associations 
are of the very stuff of the development of Western life. To be 
indifferent to the place where they started would be to be in- 
different to our very origins. 

And yet how irritating—how dangerous even—it may prove 
to be involved in this red-hot little trouble spot of Israel! How 
impatiently recent generations of British politicians, adminis- 
trators and soldiers have sought to deny that there was anything 
‘special’ about Palestine, anything which could possibly be 
allowed to deflect the course of their elaborately conceived 
‘Middle Eastern Policy’! They have shared the attitude of the 
British soldier in the story they tell you repeatedly in Israel. The 
Israeli traveller falls in with a British Tommy. “Where do you 
come from, chum?’ ‘Israel.’ ‘Where’s that?-—never heard of it.’ 
‘Surely you know Israel? Palestine as it was.’ ‘Oh, Palestine— 
served there myself—Are you stil having trouble with the 
bloody Jews there?’ 

Experience indicates, however, that, on the whole, it is not 
possible to ignore the fact that there is something ‘special’ 
about Israel. The land is too soaked with the history, the myth- 
ology, the very essence, of our Western society for that. If these 
impalpable factors were not real and potent, how did the 
British Government ever get involved in the Balfour Declara- 
tion—why was not the Palestine mandate just another mandate 
like, say, Tanganyika? If, therefore, we cannot ignore Israel, 
we had better try to understand her. For it is not only with the 
Jews, and with the Arabs, but with everybody else concerned, 
that the world is likely to have trouble over this desperate little 
country. 

And that brings one to the other and opposite side of the 
picture. Holy Land or not, Israel is today a dynamo of energy, 
whirring away amidst the still fairly somnolent Middle East. 
True, her economy is highly ‘artificial.’ (But then what exactly 
does this much-used word ‘artificial’ mean in this connection? 
I suppose that the only genuinely ‘natural’ economy is that of 
the Australian bushmen.) Still, the Israeli economy has the 
peculiar feature of being based upon a triple inflow of re- 
sources, from (a) American aid, (b) German reparations, (c) 
aid from World Jewry: three more pieces of evidence of the 
fact that no one is, in practice, able to treat Israel just like any- 
where else. 

And then this dynamo of a little country is still besieged. The 
Arab states all round her are still technically and juridieally at 
war with her: and this is no mere formality. They can, and do, 
effectively boycott her so that there is no trade between her and 
the whole of her immediate surroundings and natural markets. 
The basic question which the world will not indefinitely be. able 
to avoid is this: is this siege to be raised or is it to continue in- 
definitely? There is no doubt that much highly articulate Arab 
opinion believes that it should never be raised. Much of the 
Arab world simply will not accept the idea of ‘co-existence’ 
with Israel. ‘It took us,’ they say, “just over two hundred years 
to dislodge the Crusaders. What reason is there to suppose that 
it will take us any longer to get rid of the Israelis?’ 

In the East such long-term ‘non-co-operation’ is regarded as 
practical politics in a way that it could not be in the West. Still 
it certainly begins to appear that some of the actual leaders of 
some of the Arab states would like to approach a modus 
vivendi. I believe that the true interests of Britain can only be 
served by most actively promoting the outbreak of peace in the 
Middle East. But that will not be achieved by pretending that 
peace already exists there. If we—and above all if the 
Americans—unable to see anything at all except the world-wide 
cold war between the Western and Communist worlds, suppose 
that we can strengthen the West by arming both the Jews and 
the Arabs, we shall be rudely disillusioned. Some American 
military opinion in particular appears naively to suppose that if 
we arm, say, one Arab division and one Isracli division, then we 











have got two additional divisions with which to face the 
Russians. Nothing could be farther from the truth. If we arm 
two new divisions in this part of the world they do not add up, 
they subtract. It is a case of one Israeli division minus one Arab 
division making no new division for the West. The one division 
exactly cancels out the other, for their respective governments 
are not thinking for one moment in terms of a balance of power 
with the Russians: they are wholly absorbed in their own local 
balance of power between Jew and Arab. 

This fact seems to be one which it is particularly difficult both 
for our American allies and for some of our own military 
officers to learn. But fact it is: and its lesson is, surely, that 
there is no possibility of ever strengthening the Western position 
in Asia Minor until and unless a modus vivendi between Jew 
and Arab can be achieved. Indiscriminate arming without that 
will, I am convinced, weaken, not strengthen, the West 

If this is so, it really is time that our official world made a 
serious and objective study of Israel and the Israelis. I get the 
impression that this is still something which it is difficult for 
most British officials and officers to do. They know a lot about 
the Arab states: study of the Arab world is instinctively con- 
genial to them. The Arab, they feel, is Nature’s public school- 
boy; the Jew, they are sure, is not. They still ask about the Jews 
as a whole what the Jews themselves asked about their own 
provincials, ‘Can any good thing come out of Galilee?’ But the 
Israchi is a Jew with a difference: a Jew, to be precise, with a 
country. And that makes him a different kind of person, 
politically, militarily, economically and intellectually 

lhe modern Israeli is perhaps coming to have more in com- 
mon (for good and ill) with his ancient Hebrew ancestors of two 
thousand years ago than with the representative figures of the 
diaspora. It really is time that we looked very carefully to see 
whether not only a good, but a formidable and important, thing 
is not at this Moment coming out of Galilee, Judzea and the 
other provinces of Israel. 


Spy Thriller 


By J. E. M. ARDEN 
VER Christmas it was announced that Noel and Herta 
Field had (how spontaneously is not clear) asked for 
political asylum from the very government—the 
Hungarian—that had just admitted to imprisoning them 
falsely for five years. With this typically fantastic episode it 
seems likely that the case is closed, at least for the time being, 
as far as definite information is concerned. 
kor Noel Field and his brother Hermann have 
figured in Communist demonology as the master spies of 
imperialism, able to corrupt the cream of Eastern Europe's 
leaders. High government and party officials in three countries 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and East Germany—were 
imprisoned or hanged as their agents. Hermann was himself 
jailed in yet a fourth—Poland. Meanwhile Noel had been de- 
nounced in trials and public hearings in America, too, this time 
as a spy for the other side (in fact he had been subpeenaed in 
1948, but without success, as he remained in Switzerland). 
Both men had worked immediately before the war in organ- 
isations to aid refugees from Fascism. Noel spent the war 
in Switzerland. Here he was in contact with Hungarian 
Communist é¢migrés at the same time—the Communists later 
alleged—that he was working for Allen Dulles, head of the 
US Office of Strategic Services in Switzerland. Dulles has 
denied this 
A curious sidelight on this is the evidence given at the trial 
of Hungarian Communist leaders in 1949 that the OSS had 
attempted during the war to corrupt the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party by passing ‘Browderist’ pamphlets to them. 
Browder was at that time idulated leader of the US Com- 
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munist Party; it was not until later that his views were con. 
demned by the Cominform. 

There is no doubt of the strong pro-Communist sympathies 
of the Fields at the time of their disappearance. In the Slansky 
trial it was stated that Hermann had been given a job in the 
economic section of the Central Committee of the Party. Noel 
Ficld’s Communist activitics have been described this side of 
the Curtain by several former members of the Soviet spy ring 
in Washington, by a former NKVD operator in Switzerland 
and by the former head of the Swiss Communist Party. Both 
Noel and Hermann had visited Eastern Europe under the 
Communist régimes and had returned with enthusiastic reports, 

They walked confidently, therefore, one by one into the 
spider’s parlour, unable to believe that under Communism any 
misunderstanding could not easily be cleared up. Noel Field 
left the Palace Hotel in Prague on May 12, 1949. Nothing 
definite was heard of him for more than five years. Hermann, 
who was then in Warsaw, booked a seat on an air liner to 
Prague, presumably to look for Noel. He was seen into the 
Customs by friends on August 22, 1949, He did not travel 
on the plane and his fate was unknown until 1954. Noel's wife 
Herta went to Prague from Switzerland in August, 1949. She 
too disappeared. A year later, on August 26, 1950, Noel and 
Herta’s adopted daughter Erika flew to Berlin. She followed 
the rest of the family into a darkness from which she alone 
has so far given no signs of life. 

The first in the great wave of purges that has swept, and 
is still sweeping, Eastern Europe and Russia was the trial 
of a group which included Laszlo Rajk. formerly Secretary of 
the Hungarian Communist Party, and Dr. Tibor Sz6nyi, head 
of the Party’s cadres department. They were condemned to 
hang in September, 1949. Both men, and two incriminated 
witnesses, confessed to having done espionage work for Noel 
Field. 

[he trial of Rudolf Slansky. Secretary General of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party, and his associates, was held 
in November, 1952. Two Deputy Ministers confessed to being 
Hermann’s agents and were jailed for life. Frejka, the party's 
economic chief, made the same admission and was hanged. 
together with Svab, Deputy Security Minister, who confessed 
to having concealed, with Slansky’s approval, the evidence 
against the Fields. 

A member of the East German Politburo, Paul Merker, 
was arrested at the time of the Slansky triale and in January, 
1953, a statement was issued denouncing him as an ‘American 
agent,” and contact of Noel Field's. In May, 1953, came the 
expulsion of Politburo member Fritz Dahlem, for, amongst 
other things, contact with Noel Field. And in April, 1954, the 
Slovak Minister, Holdos, who had been branded as a Field 
agent in the Slansky trial, was among those sentenced at a trial 
of Slovak Communist leaders. 

All this time nothing definite was heard of the Fields them- 
selves. In October, 1954, however, Lieut.-Colonel Swiatlo, « 
high official of the Polish Security Police. who had defected 
to the West in December, 1953, revealed that Hermann Field 
was in jail in Warsaw, and explained how a false case had 
been built up against him. 

The American Government at once made official representia- 
tions. And on October 25, 1954, the Poles announced that 
Hermann would be released, the alleged case against him 
having been fabricated by ‘agent provocateur Swiatlo.” Or 
November 16 the Hungarians released Noel and Herta, merel) 
stating that they had for some time been engaged on ‘revising’ 
the case and had found that the charges ‘could not be justified. 
Hermann alone has since come to the West. 

In brief, there has at last been a definite admission from the 
Communists that men have stood in the dock in public and 
confessed to capital crimes which they have not committed 
I: does not seem, however, that the political purge trial as a 
means of settling rivalries will now disappear. It is only a few 
weeks since we were expected to take seriously the ‘confessions’ 
of American fliers in Peking. In Europe the Swiatlo revelations 
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themselves have already caused political trouble: there are 
signs of a considerable shake-up in Poland, where the 
release of the Fields has already involved the fall of General 
Radkiewicz, the Police Minister. 

Perhaps those of the ‘Field agents’ who were not hanged 
may now be released. Either way, it is clear that the Fields’ 
reputation as master spies is quite undeserved. They merely 
failed to realise that the rendering of services to the move- 
ment could not ensure their safety in the twisted world of 
Communist politics. Beautiful friendships with East Europeans 
may give an enthusiastic secret police the wrong impression; 
itis wise for a Communist sympathiser not to trust himself too 
much the wrong side of the Curtain. Still, five years’ imprison- 
ment, without trial and without even the access to one’s 
imperialist consul prescribed by international law, is quite mild, 
as punishments of the innocent go in those countries. 


Broncho 


By JOHN ARLOTT 
Brisbane 


ODRIGO MARCOS, although a Spaniard of Spain, 
was clearly unaccustomed to the type of heat that 
Brisbane calls normal. In his own land, the sun may 

burn, but there is always escape into the shade. In the hot- 
house humidity of Queensland, where pineapples grow like 
weeds, the only corrective to irritability is air-conditioning. 

Brisbane, however, is slightly more temperate than the 
Queensland backblock township of Mareeba on the Atherton 
Tableland, known—in so far as it is known at all—as the 
air-base for the Battle of the Coral Sea and the postal address 
of Donald Johnson. Johnson is known as ‘Broncho’ to the 
five thousand observers of boxing who compress themselves, 
every Friday night, into the Brisbane Stadium. There, under 
the arc-lamps and the dark weight of ceiling, they conspire 
with the normal climate of the city to create an atmosphere 
in which the mere act of breathing acts as a perspiration pump, 
and all voluntary movement is reduced to a gingerly minimum. 

Johnson is not taken entirely seriously by the local specta- 
tors. To be sure, he was amateur middleweight boxing cham- 
pion of Australia before he became a professional to relieve his 
family’s temporary financial difficulties by undertaking five 
fights, in a booth, for a total ‘purse’ of five shillings. His 
training consists largely of tree-felling in intervals of rough- 
riding, horse-breaking and the staging of rodeos in the sparsely 
populated areas of North Queensland. His wife is purely of 
the first Australian people and, when her husband’s various 
employments take him from home, she and their two children 
travel in the caravan attached to the rear of his car. One of 
the major difficulties of arranging fights for the Broncho is 
that from time to time he will decide to ‘go walkabout’ as the 
aboriginals call it, so that he cannot be found for several weeks. 

In appearance Johnson is more remarkable than impressive. 
His vast mop of black hair continues down his cheeks in two 
fan-shaped side-whiskers; the remains of the beard he removes 
for appearance in the boxing ring. His dressing gown is 
decorated with a large picture of a bucking horse and, when he 
takes it off, his body appears no more than serviceable. His 
chest is not deep nor his arms thick: his legs look unathletic 
and the size of his feet gives more promise of balance than 
suggestion of aesthetically pleasing proportion. 

Rodrigo Marcos, undefeated welterweight champion of 
Spain, has added weight until he fights at eleven stone four 
pounds, but he looks an athlete. He is powerfully built, with 
strong shapely legs, firm arms and a sturdy neck: his face 
has a cast of breeding; it is lively and little marked by his trade. 
Johnson versus Marcos was the main match of the evening. 

The spectator in front of me wore the wide-brimmed trilby 
hat and the half-sleeved shirt, open at the neck, which mark 
the Australian on a sporting occasion. Turning round to the 


rows of faces which shone and steamed back into the darkness 
of the five-shilling seats, he shouted, with little hope, ‘I'll bet 
five to one.” He had no need to indicate that he was laying 
odds against Johnson. The appearance of the two boxers in 
the ring was already enough to promise a one-sided fight. 

It was confirmed by the first round, in which the Spaniard 
gave a skilful demonstration of attacking boxing. It was 
marred—without discredit to the demonstrator—only by the 
fact that Johnson would not play his part. Instead of giving 
ground, he continued to advance, however hard he was hit, 
in a belligerent shuffle towards his opponent. From time to 
time, indeed, he came close enough to him to embrace him, 
and grind his stubbly jaw, with a half-tender roll of the head, 
into the hollow of Marcos’s shoulder while seeming to con- 
gratulate him with slaps on the back of the neck and over the 
kidneys. He had a habit of breaking from clinches with his 
right hand cupped over his ear as if he were straining to hear 
some whisper from Marcos. His body reddened under quick, 
whippy punches and a swing peeled his nose like a tomato. 

Yet, as the gong went for the end of the round, Johnson 
drew himself up, and breathing in the greatest possible volume 
of the oxygen-starved air his lungs could contain, swaggered 
with a self-conscious air of mastery to his corner. 

For one three-minute round after another, Johnson walked 
determinedly if ungracefully towards Marcos and Marcos 
punched him. Perhaps once in a round Johnson landed a 
punch: Marcos landed a dozen. Four times Johnson’s 
upswinging fist made a strange angular line in the space where 
Marcos had been a moment before. Tobacco smoke had 
turned the steam-heat into a swamp mist. Punches landed 
with the sound of a boot slapped into a puddle. Gloves 
stamped against Johnson’s guarding arms and hands, against 
his face and ribs. é 

It was a gladiatorial certainty that he could not last four 
rounds. Yet he swaggered only a little wearily back to the ice- 
water and ironic sympathy of his seconds after the seventh 
round. He had barely moved from his stool for the eighth 
round when Marcos ran at him and hit him and hit him again 
and again with a feminine intensity. Johnson could not fall 
down, the ropes were at his back. He started to walk towards 
Marcos, through the blows. Then he put his arms round him, 
pinioning his arms and, resting his gritty chin again on Marcos’s 
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shoulder, put out his tongue. ‘He’s tough,” said an Australian, 
“you can’t knock him down except with an axe.’ ‘Johnson’s 
knees is wobbling,’ tore a bugle voice in my ear, ‘the Broncho’s 
had it, he can’t take another punch,’ Someone—was it me? 
—said, ‘A pound he doesn’t go down.’ 

In the ninth round, Johnson still walked towards Marcos, 
and Marcos, in intervals of almost hysterical punching, leant 
on Johnson. Late in the tenth round Johnson hit Marcos: 
not very hard, for he was tired. Marcos staggered, partly 
fell through the ropes. Johnson pressed forward, stumbled, 
hit Marcos again, off one knee: the gong sounded. Johnson 
swaggered to his corner, Marcos went slowly to his: the 
referee followed him. He was jaunty but he was a cold grey 
colour. He could not come to his feet for the eleventh round. 
The referee raised Johnson’s hand as the winner. Johnson 
acknowledged the applause with a perfunctory smile and a 
wave. 

Then Johnson, who is used to the Queensland climate, 
bathed and changed and waited the long three-quarters of an 
hour until Marcos had recovered from his chilled fatigue. The 
Broncho’s vocabulary and style of speech stem purely from 
the Bible. He declared himself well pleased with the fight and 
so valiant an opponent. He received the sum of £400 for the 
fight. It is said in Brisbane that Broncho Johnson is a showman. 


Gentle Reader 
By E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


Dear Gentle Reader, 

Where are you now? I often think of you, wistfully. 
Especially when I see in the post envelopes re-addressed by 
my publishers. I know before opening them that the odds are, 
they aren’t from you. What has happened to you since my 
childhood, when the thoughts of you, among other things, 
lured me towards the writing world? It would be so nice, | 
fancied, to have lots and lots of Gentle Readers. It would, 
no doubt. 

You figured in almost every book I was given in my early 
days. ‘The gentle reader may surmise—’ ‘I will not pain the 
gentle reader by recounting—.’ Your successor, the reader of 
today, does not surmise but knows, usually much better than 
the author: and cannot be pained, or not without retaliating 
by letter, in an effort to pain the author. 

“You are inaccurate, as usual, in dealing with things Scot- 
tish,” came in an angry letter from the north, about a book of 
mine concerned with sailing on the English east coast. The 
only mention in it of ‘things Scottish’ was the return to Suffolk 
from Skye of one of the less important characters who, if the 
text were closely studied, and compared with the relevant bus, 
boat and train timetables, could be seen to have done the 
journey quicker than the actual connections allowed. 
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This was wrong of me, but would you have cared, Gentle 
Reader? Surely not enough to protest about it. But if ther 
is one thing which offends the ungentle reader quicker thay 
another, it is carelessness about distances. In describing q 
pair of heartbroken lovers, an author can sometimes get away 
with improbable reactions and impossible dialogue withoy 
censure, but if it is stated that in their misery the couple walked 
the three miles from Holmwood to Dorking scarcely noticing 
where they were going, the author can be sure of letters point. 
ing out that these places are, in fact, only two and three-quarter 
miles apart. 

Perhaps the nearest that modern readers ever come to your 
tolerance, dear, long-lost friend, is in the concern they often 
show to make sense of what the author has misguidedly 
written. “But when you put “three miles,” I wonder if you 
were thinking, not of Holmwood proper, but of Holmwood 
station, which is, of course, nearly a mile from the village, 
towards Capel. In that case, though, the distance would be 
nearer four. Unless, which I think is the likely explanation, 
you intended by “Holmwood” to convey North Holmwood, 
quite a separate place, which certainly is three miles from 
Dorking North, the station for Box Hill. I should be glad to 
hear if I am right?’ 

Sometimes they enclose stamped addressed envelopes, some- 
times not. One who did wrote: ‘I have long been interested in 
your work because you resemble me physically, as is shown 
by the photograph on the back of a Penguin novel I have of 
yours. Not, if you do not mind me saying so, a very good 
book, and I write as one knowing something of that whereof] 
speak, as I have myself written three novels, only mine have 
not yet been published. Therein lies the difference between us. 
And looking at your photograph, I ask myself why this should 
be. My forehead is as high as yours, but broader, my eyes as 
steady, my mouth as firm but more sensitive. Please explain.’ 

A stamped addressed envelope, accompanying a difficult 
query, is a kind of moral bullying. Probably you always knew 
that, Gentle Reader, and so never sent one, aware that if you 
did you might force some author to do £5 worth of work for 
24d. In this case I did not give so much. After saying I 
thought ‘that whereof’ a construction to beware of, I crossed 
the last bit out and wrote ‘of which to beware,’ certain that 
otherwise I should get another letter, and added my feeling that 
she was dispersing her intelligence too widely round her face: 
if she concentrated it between the top of the nose and her hair 
line, she should achieve publication in time; and by now she 
probably has. 

Occasionally I think, while I am reading the first paragraph 
of a communication from a stranger, that I am really hearing 
from you at last. But there is something impersonal about 
the compliments and the tribute to my undoubted influence 
with the public. No work of mine is named. Everything said 
could equally apply to other writers too. And the second 
paragraph comes to the point: will I please use that useful 
influence referred to above to stop ships from dumping, any- 
where at sea, the oil which is so bad for the poor dear sea- 
gulls. The law at present appears to be unsatisfactory; it 
only stops the dumping so many miles from land, and seagulls 
can fly much further from our shores than that. Sometimes I 
wish I were a seagull, oil or no oil. It’s so disappointing. You 
would be well aware, wouldn’t you, that I have no influence 
whatever, and not rub it in like that? 

Or would you not care what you did to my feelings, if you 
wrote to me? Have you always been only a myth, the authors’ 
wish-fulfilment? There is the possibility, isn’t there, that the 
writers of my childhood were simply terrified of their readers, 
more than we are, and tried to pacify them, to wish gentleness 
upon them, as one says, “Good dog! Nice doggie,’ to a barking 
menace? | should prefer to believe this. I don’t like thinking 
that you, or we, have deteriorated so much, which is the only 
alternative. 

So I sign myself, Yours doubtfully, 
E. Arnot Robertson. 
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STORM—PART | 


In 1848 the first residential home built by the G.B.1. 
was for homeless dependents, and there were four- 
teen residents. 


In 1870 this home was sold, and a new home was 
built to give twelve residents each a small house of 
her own. 


In 1924 a second home was built providing self- 
contained houses for ten residents. 


From 1937 to 1954 reconstruction was carried out 
at both homes to provide small flatlets for the active, 
and bed-sitting rooms for the aged; and the total 
number of residents rose to forty-two. 


In 1955 a home for chronic invalids will be opened. 


By the end of 1955 the G.B.I. 
will be housing nearly seventy 
of its own dependents. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 

T is in the local papers that one often finds the real news. 
This week’s Wiltshire Herald tells me of the desperate 
attempts the British Transport Commission is making to 


| close the Kennet and Avon Canal this year. The canal was 


engineered by John Rennie from 1794 to 1799. It was devised 
as a means of taking goods between Bristol and London with. 
out their having to go round Land’s End and along the south 


| coast and so into the Thames Estuary. Until the Great Western 


Railway came along, nearly half a century later, the canal 
paid well. The Great Western was compelled by Act of 
Parliament to keep the canal in repair, and this it did, 
grudgingly and inefficiently. British Railways, of course, are 


| less honourable. Between Bath and Newbury the Kennet and 


Avon is a wonder of early engineering and is, I suppose, the 
first great modern canal in the country. At Devizes it clin}s 
the hill of chalk from the Avon valley by a series of twenty- 
nine locks. In many countries motor-coach tours would be 
run to see so marvellous a sight. At Devizes the wide ascending 
layers of locks are weed-grown, neglected and unvisited. The 
Kennet and Avon Canal Association was formed to defend 
this beautiful and historic waterway, and offered evidence of 
a practical nature in its defence. But the Board, which reported 
to the British Transport Commission, submitted a report in 
favour of closing before considering this evidence of the 
Association. 


Honours—and Rewards 


Commenting on the New Year Honours List, the Daily 
Express last Saturday said: ‘One name almost alone repre- 
sents the world of theatre, films, radio and TV. For all these 
SIR GERALD (yes, that word) KELLY, ex-President of the 
Royal Academy, receives the Queen’s personal honour—a 
KCVO.’ Fame today, it seems, cannot be achieved by the 
brush on canvas, the chisel on stone or the pen running along 
the paper. Those of us who know Sir Gerald Kelly as an 


| artist and as the organiser of excellent exhibitions at Bur- 


lington House may not think of him primarily as a TV star 


| and film and theatre man. But the Daily Express is right. 


Public personality is all that does matter nowadays. Many 
artists are having a bad time. I notice Mr. Norman Wilkinson 
writing this week in The Times pointing out that artists have 
‘no pension or superannuation to look forward to, and with 
taxation at its present level it is virtually impossible to provide 
enough in the way of savings for our latter years. Conse- 
quently we work until we die, still paying this killing tax.’ 
He suggests a considerable remission of tax at the age of 


| sixty-five or seventy. This sensible suggestion might also be 
£ g 


made to apply to writers, musicians and architects. But it will 
never come about until creative people are respected and 
admired in this country as they are in France. Not artists but 
‘art-historians’ receive the honours here and rake in the cash. 


Professional Idiot—and Genius 

The last time I saw Claude Dampier, who died last week 
aged seventy-six, was in a rather seedy programme in Brighton 
He did not look his years, and, with his idiotic smile and 


| benign, delightfully inane patter spoken in a low, caressing 
| voice, dominated everything and made me thankful that | 


had had one more glimpse of his genius. His death reminds 
me of his American counterpart, Edward Everett Horton, who 
used to be so essential a part of the Fred Astaire - Ginger 
Rogers films. | remember meeting him when he came to 
England, one of those quiet, cultivated Americans, almost 
Wykehamist, who generally end their days by settling down 
in the Old World. I miss them both 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 

OW quickly even a small number of hens can reduce 

the weeds and greenstuff on a large area of ground! 

At the cottage, where a dozen or so hens are having 
free range over the much-too-large kitchen garden, the weeds 
and grasses that were always so hard to keep down have been 
reduced until, by comparison with this time last year, the 
ground seems bare. Even in winter there was always a heavy 
covering of valerian and other things that never seem to die 
off. I can think of nothing better than fowls for keeping down 
mixed growth unless one takes to harbouring goats. Geese are 
good croppers of grass, but I am not sure that they would fancy 
other herbs, and they would never pick up the seeds and insects 
that the hens do. The ground is being cleared, cleaned and 
manured all at once, while the egg production cannot help 
but be assisted by this addition to a diet of corn and pellets. 


Adopting a Duck 

Years ago, when she had a herd of Ayrshire cows, my 
grandmother lovingly bestowed upon her favourite milkers 
the names of her dearest friends. In the same way it was not 
uncommon for the brood sows to be given the names of people 
who did not exactly come under the category of friends. | 
was reminded of the habit of bestowing names on animals 
when I heard the children discussing names they might give 
to two ducks to be adopted under the Wild Fowl Trust 
scheme; they had each been given a card so that they could 
adopt a duck as a Christmas present, and were busy running 
through the names of friends and relatives. So far the two 
ducks have not been named. When they are, the cards will 
be sent off, and somewhere—on the Solway mud, the bogs of 
Ireland or up in the tundra—there will be two ducks with 
rings and numbers standing in the record books against the 
names of opr choice. I had to explain this thoroughly. At first 
there was some confusion as to whether the ducks would be 
sent to us plucked and dressed. and whether we should eat 
them there and then or make some special occasion of it! 


Seasonal Greetings 

Genuine carol singers were few and far between this season. 
The callers we had fell into two main sorts. One sort rang 
the bell and waited for the door to open, sang a faltering note 
or two and held out a hand for a donation. The other sort 
sang a line and hammered the door like debt-collectors. The 
last of the entertainers disappeared after Christmas Eve and 
we heaved a sigh of relief. The second wave of door-knockers 
came at New Year. A thundering alarm as though to bring 
warning of fire usually introduced a youngster to pipe up, 
‘Compliments of the season,’ the price of peace being a copper 
or two. There was something less barefaced about the second 
wave. They didn’t pretend to have entertained. Even so, | 
found it hard to greet any of them with enthusiasm, for | 
could still remember that New Year’s morning when | was 
so rudely awakened at six. With a pounding heart and sleep 
blinding my eyes, I rushed downstairs thinking of all sorts of 
calamities. In the gloom of the porch stood a little fellow of 
no more than ten years of age. ‘Happy New Year,’ he said 
Alas, I had left my sense of humour in bed and the early bird 
took off in alarm at my reaction to his greeting. 


Planting Shallots 

If shallots have not already been planted, any time from 
now until March will do. Bulbs should be pressed into the 
firmed soil until two-thirds buried. If inquisitive birds pull 
them out, a few strands of black cotton stretched across the 
plot will serve to protect the planting. 
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ANCESTRAL VOICES 


In January 1878 there was opened in London the 
Our Almanacks 


Gladstone did not make a 


first Exhibition of the telephone. 
tell us little about it. 
statement, nor the Laureate compose an Ode, for the 
event. Only the comic weeklies ran jovial progno- 
stications of the horrors-to-come from the invasion 
of the privacy of the home. 

Today we no longer have any privacy worth in- 
vading. But what became of those early telephone 
machines ? Screwed to the wall, with a good deal 
of fancy woodwork, they ran on steam (didn’t they :), 
they had a little black wheel for cranking up with, 
anda mouthpiec e clumsily adjustable to the speaking 
height of grandfather (6 ft.) and grandmother 
(5 ft. 2 ins.). 

Where have these contraptions gone: We have 
our own theory to answer this otherwise baffling 
question. In the daredevil romances of our child- 
hood, the hero (intrepid Subaltern on a special 
mission) or villain (guttural anarchist) often put 
through a ‘phone call, and then made sure that 
nobody else would. How did he do it: He ‘tore 
the whole machine from the wall by its roots, and 
threw it on the floor’. The Edwardian telephones 
could stand up to a lot, but they couldn’t survive 
being torn out by the roots and thrown on the floor 
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Lionel Hale 
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ENOSIS 


$ir,—Having followed in the steps of Mrs. 
Jeger during her canvassing activities in 
Cyprus, I was not surprised at the doctrinaire 
deductions made in her article. Had she visited 
the island incognito, and not been shepherded 
- about by political clerics and Communist 
agitators, her observations might have been 
otherwise. In fact, the visit of the British 
Socialist MPs who were the guests of the 
Archbishop and consorted with the local Com- 
munist leaders, was a gratuitous encourage- 
ment to the cnosis agitation. Cypriots were 
bewildered at this campaign by British Parlia- 
mentarians deliberately fostering the aliena- 
tion of the colony they were visiting. 

It is hardly surprising that Mrs. Jeger was 
not confronted by Greek-speaking Cypriots 
who opposed enosis. The price of public oppo- 
sition in Greece is gaol and in Cyprus excom- 
munication by the Church and something 
worse than ‘being sent to Coventry’ by the 
Red-dominated trades unions. 

One evening near Paphos, which Mrs. Jeger 
had visited and where she addressed a public 
meeting, | joined the villagers at a coffee- 
house in an exclusively Greek-speaking village 
The inscription of the Cyprus question on the 
UN agenda was being announced from Radio 
Athens. The peasants received this intelligence 
with profound apathy. Contrary to Mrs. 
Jeger’s impressions there was widespread 
indifference throughout the island outside the 
enosis campaign headquarters, even if the 
church bells pealed according to instructions. 

Nobody with knowledge of Cypriots living in 
this country would accept her statement that 
they wish to become aliens and lose their 
British citizenship. There are already 25,000 in 
Britain and their number is increasing. Why 
do these Cypriots not rather emigrate to 
Greece, where the fare is cheaper? Contrary 
to Mrs. Jeger’s implications, few London 
Cypriots are interested in politics. Their pub- 

lication is Communist and the Cypriot 
Brotherhood is a small body with a declining 
membership. 





That Mrs. Jeger can identify only one Lon- 
don Cypriot who ‘enjoyed being British’ is a 
reflection upon the lady’s associations rather 
than upon their loyalty. Earlier this week 
more than 300 London Cypriots passed a 
unanimous resolution denouncing enosis and 
expressed their desire for the continuation of 
British rule. 

Mrs. Jeger chooses to belittle the significance 
of the Communist Party, which is becoming the 
spearhead of the enosis agitation. Their volte- 
face is nothing new. It is conditioned by the 
obvious advantages of causing strife between 
NATO countries, embarrassing Britain in the 
Middle East and preparing for civil war in 
Greece once again, The Red-dominated trades 
unions have a membership of 20,000 whereas 
the free unions, despite the patronage of the 
Archbishop and the support of the Nationalist 
Party, have less than 4,000 adherents. Four 
leading Cypriot Communists were killed in an 
air crash in Siberia this week en route from 
Peking to Nicosia, engaged in a mission Mrs. 
Jeger might care to define. 

Those wishing to sever the bonds of 
Empire are less often to be found in the colony 
to be ‘liberated’ than amongst Socialists in 
Britain. Their doctrine does not differ even 
when it means the deliverance of a well- 
administered, prosperous, free people to an 
unstable, distant, poor country to which they 
never belonged. It is, however, strange to recall 
that those who now agitate for Cyprus to form 
part of Greece largely form the identical 
element which attacked Sir Winston Churchill 
for saving Greece from becoming a Russian 
satellite less than a decade ago. Until the 
enosis agitation, they described the Greek 
Government as ‘Fascist’ because it outlawed 
Communists. Apparently its opposition to 
British interests redeems the Papagos Govern- 
ment in their eves and unto the erstwhile 
‘Fascists’ the British colony should be 
delivered.—Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD SOREF 


123 Beaufort Mansions, Beaufort Street, 
Chelsea, §.W.3 
* 


Sirn.—Having just spent three months in 
Cyprus, I find that the recent riots in the colony 
give weight to an opinion widely held here, 
that education in Cyprus is seriously tainted by 
politics. The fact that the riots were largely 
caused by schoolchildren definitely suggests 
that the schools have been subject to a con- 
siderable amount of political agitation. 

Education in Cyprus has for many years 
been almost entirely Greek or Turkish, even 
to the extent that the majority of school 
teachers in fact come from Greece or Turkey 
and are not Cypriots. Particularly in the Greek 
schools, the English language is scarcely 
taught at all despite it being, in theory, a com- 
pulsory subject. Many young Cypriots are thus 
educated as Greeks, by Greeks, and are taught 
nothing of the traditions or history of the 
country which has granted them its citizenship. 
Indeed many Greek school teachers openly 
teach their pupils to hate the British and to 
regard Cyprus as part of Greece. 

If Britain is to retain Cyprus, and more 
important, the good will and loyalty of its 
inhabitants, we must ensure that young 
Cypriots are given the opportunity of seeing 
something of the finer side of British citizen- 
ship, even though their education may be 
basically Greek. To tolerate deliberate mis- 
representation of vital political questions by 
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the teaching profession in a British colony 
would seem to be contrary to the whole system 
of British freedom of thought. — Yours 
faithfully, 

T. W. CAIN 
2057 Seychelles Guard Company, MELF I] 


FILM CENSORSHIP 

Sir,—Several issues of censorship were raised 
recently in the News Chronicle over the fate 
of Spare the Rod, the film which Ronald 
Neame was to make from my novel of that 
name. The controversy concerned the applica- 
tion of the ‘X’ certificate, but it left untouched 
certain implications which, I believe, are of 
general concern. 

The script of Spare the Rod, whose merits 
or otherwise I will not argue here, was sent 
to the censors, who returned it with this com- 
ment: ‘An inefficiently run school and the 
moral deterioration of its teachers through 
their inability to control children are not sub- 
jects to be debated before children of school 
age.’ Hence it could only have an ‘X’ certifi- 
cate, and even then some alterations would be 
necessary. Since there is no appeal against 
this decision it meant that the film could only 
be made shoddily on an inadequate budget, and 
the project had to be abandoned. 

The fact that the censors have misinterpreted 
the script is not my present concern. My main 
charge against them is the blatant incon- 
sistency of their reasoning. They will not 
allow children to see the supposed ‘moral 
deterioration’ of a teacher yet every week they 
allow them to see films which show the moral 
deterioration of half the human race. Scenes 
of domestic conflict, the breaking up of family 
life, slick and nauseating images of violence 
and sexual titillation apparently can do no 
harm to the young mind, but the story of 
teachers at their wits’ ends to bring up children 
as decent citizens is considered somehow 
‘highly improper.’ 

In their well-meaning way I have no doubt 
that the censors can rationalise this paradox. 
No doubt they would also explain that other 
schoo! films with their scenes of violence and 
moral deterioration, e.g., Tom Brown's School- 
days, The Belles of St. Trinian’s, received their 
‘U’ or ‘A’ certificates because of their fictional 
quality, whereas Spare the Rod, set in a State 
school today, keeps too close to life. No 
doubt; but if they believe that a real-life school 
film can influence children and a fictional or 
farcical school film cannot, they clearly have 
little idea of what goes on in a child’s mind. 
If, as they argue, Spare the Rod might incite 
children to commit some outrage against their 
teachers it would probably be because their 
teachers deserved it and might even benefit 
by the experience—though I believe it much 
more likely that children, seeing this film, 
which is strongly on the teachers’ side, would 
realise what little louts they themselves can 
be and might even start to feel some sympathy 
for their teachers. 

In any case, on their own statement, the 
censors are using the ‘X’ certificate not to 
protect the minds of children but to protect a 
few teachers who are too thin-skinned or too 
incompetent to endure criticism, and who, 
ostrich-like, have been squawking for some 
time that the school in Spare the Rod does 
not exist at all, or, if it does, that it is not 
really worth worrying about. I submit that it 
is no part of the censors’ duty to consider the 
feelings of a feeble-minded minority of the 
teaching or any other profession. 
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gince the publicity over this film I have been 
approached by two independent producers. 
The censorship has born fruit; one producer 
gould like to make the film as a ‘quickie’ with 
good Sex angle, viz. between the young 
teacher and a girl pupil, so that it could be sold 
3s ‘the SeXiest school film ever’; the other 
producer would like to use the title but rewrite 
the story SO that it would be sure of an ‘A’ 
ertificate. To these suggestions I have made 
the obvious reply. 

It may seem from these remarks that I have 
achip on my shoulder; and indeed I have. But, 
apart from any material loss, it has been to me 
yn utterly depressing experience to have con- 
frmed what before I had only suspected, that 
in this country, in this day and age, it is 
impossible to make a film which contains any 
gious criticism of authority. — Yours 
faithfully, 

MICHAEL CROFT 
” Druce Road, S.E.21 


uk. GILBERT HARDING 

§r—Writing in the Spectator of Decembei 
4 with some indignation, and in no very 
kindly terms, Mr. Haynes complains that your 
critic considers that there are ‘size and splen- 
dour’ in the television appearances of Mr. 
Gilbert Harding. Now it is true that the pro- 
yamme which I imagine Mr. Haynes to be 
most familiar with, ‘What’s My Line?’ does 
not call out the best from Mr. Harding's capa- 
kities of mind or heart. It is merely a pole up 
which a bear is expected to climb. But, by a 
Mirect implication, Mr. Haynes goes on to put 
Mr, Harding in the class of ‘pygmies,’ by 
komparison with other personalities among 
whom he includes the late Tommy Handley. 

| really feel that Mr. Haynes is suffering 
tom a reaction (which is natural enough) from 
hat over-notoriety among the masses of us 
hich Mr. Harding must half-enjoy and half- 
resent. If Mr. Haynes regards Mr. Harding 
bs some globular thing that bounces only be- 
kause it is hollow, he is making a grave mistake 
pnd will some day regret his injustice. 

Mr. Harding can be intolerable: but the 
reasons for which he is tolerated (not to say 
lished) are not shallow or impermanent. 
ficrophone and television camera are reveal- 
ng things: beneath the growl and the glare 
hey have revealed to the public—which would 
therwise have long ago discarded Mr. Hard- 
ng—a central character which really is of 
fome “size and splendour”: and, I would add, 
ympathy. 

He may be a great booby, often enough. He 
salso a man of rich. confused reading. He is 
Bman of opinions which owe very little to 
ashion. His sonority of speech comes from a 
ind of well-cast metal. He can turn a phrase 
werfully, and no man has yet heard him 
all back on an easy catchword. In an inarticu- 
ate age he pronounces fluently. And I suspect 
hat what the public sees in him, or rather 
pprehends without any precision, is a gener- 
sity and a courage of the most real kind— 
¢ romantic kind. In contrition, as in insult, 
¢ is intemperate, and in both he is equally 
incere. 

So, I am sure, is Mr. Haynes sincere; and 
t may well be true that Mr. Harding needs 
Bn occasional good clump on the ear. But do 
Pot let us have any of this ‘pygmy’ nonsense: 
give Mr. Harding this clump on the ear 
ou must rather reach up. The public does not 
aithfully follow a pygmy in a pet, nor do the 
ery many friends and colleagues who are 
fonstant to Mr. Harding. The quality of the 
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man—it is the quality which, in BBC pro- 
grammes or on public platforms, shines 
through the gloomy exasperation with which 
Mr. Harding regards a world which includes 
himself—is, in fact, a large and a splendid 
quality; and your critic judges it more justly 
than Mr. Haynes.—Yours faithfully, 

LIONEL HALE 
Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W.1 


THE GRAVE-DIGGERS 

Sir,—The recent behaviour of the French 
Assembly merits criticism, but not misrepre- 
sentation. You claim that ‘the opposition to 
the agreements was almost consistently dis- 
reputable, moved by greed or spite or 
cowardice. You write of the alcohol and North 
African lobbies; their leading spokesmen 
voted for the Government. You condemn M. 
Bidault for voting against the treaties merely to 
destroy the cabinet; in the decisive division he 
did not do so. You do not say that many of 
M. Mendés-France’s staunchest supporters felt 
unable to follow him on this occasion. M. 
Lejeune risked expulsion from his party, 
M. Soustelle probably lost his chance of high 
office, M. Herriot is at the end of his political 
life. Were they moved by cowardice or greed 
or spite? 

German rearmament faced every deputy 
with a terrible crisis of conscience. American 
comment has recognised this, but not the 
Spectator. ‘He that accuses all mankind of cor- 
ruption,’ wrote Burke, ‘is sure to convict only 
one.’-—Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP WILLIAMS 
Jesus College, Oxford 

[The note in the Spectator was necessarily 
written before the last vote in the French 
Assembly, but M. Bidault’s abstention then 
after his previous votes against the Paris 
agreements was due to his pairing with 
M. Robert Schuman (who had voted for the 
agreements) in order not to split the MRP. As 
for the alcohol and North African lobbies, the 
fact that nearly 2 hundred fewer deputies voted 
for the agreements on the vote on the first 
clause than voted for them in October just 
after they had been concluded surely indicates 


some kind of parti-pris. North Africa and 
alcohol are subjects which have alienated a 
number of right-wing deputies from M. 


Mendés-France, and bringing a government 
down over some other question than that on 
which one is opposed to it is an old custom in 
French politics. However some of the leaders 
of these factions voted (and M. Reynaud, for 
instance, abstained), their followers must have 
accounted for some of the Radical, Inde- 
pendent and Gaullist votes cast against the 
agreements. No doubt, the motives of some of 
the deputies were more honourable, but the 
note also spoke of the ‘blind stupidity’ of 
those who sincerely voted against the agrec- 
ments.—Editor—S pectator.]} 


WELFARE CHILDREN 

Sir,—I had hardly hoped that my remarks on 
emotional double-think in public, apropos /984 
and Miss Kendon’s article, would have evoked 
so perfect a specimen of the genre itself as Mr. 
Frank Littler has kindly supplied. Observe the 
method. Paragraph | recaps my minor argu- 
ment (carefully ignoring the major one of 
emotional fallibility) and dishes it up in 
rhetoric for a mild titter. Paragraphs 2 and 3 
charm the reader with choleric colonels’ 
prejudices (why?), and desiderate three-line 
letters. (Mr. Littler runs to seventy), Para- 
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graphs 4, 5 and 6, having run the main argu- 
ment nicely off the rails, inquire whether I 
have ever seen anyone buying a Mickey 
Spillane book (irrelevant, though in fact I 
have), inform me that there are no boxing 
Stadia near the new estates (I never said there 
were, though I presume fans can run to a bus 
fare), and claim that modern gangster films 
aren't a patch on their predecessors, which I 
never denied. After which the reader is left 
scratching his head and wondering what it’s 
all about. 

Now there isn’t a scrap of logic in this 
letter; but emotionally it’s a honey. If you 
aren't careful you end up feeling that colonels’ 
letters and honest-to-god prejudice are a jolly 
good thing; and you've certainly forgotten 
what the argument was all about. My thanks to 
Mr. Littler for offering himself as such a will- 
ing guinea-pig.—Yours faithfully, 

PETER GREEN 


74 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


UNWILLINGLY TO SCHOOL 


Sir,—Owing to parochial duties in preparation 
for Christmastide I have only now read the 
letters addressed to you which you print in 
your issue for December 17. I must challenge 
most emphatically the statement made in one 
of them that ‘elementary education has never 
been the serious concern of educated people 
nor has it, with rare exceptions, attracted 
educated people to its service.’ During the 
forty-two years of my ministry as curate and 
incumbent I have been in personal contact 
with teaching staffs of both church and state 
elementary schools and have, also, served on 
education committees. I can vouch for the 
very real concern that teachers haye taken in 
the education, in the fullest meaning of that 
term, of their scholars from infant school days 
upwards by men and women whom it would 
be an insult to describe as not educated. The 
same is true of every education committee on 
which I have served. I expect others have taken 
up this challenge on behalf of the teachers, but 
I write now in case the point of your corre- 
spondent has been overlooked among the many 
points which have been dealt with by your 
other correspondents.— Yours faithfully, 

ARNOLD F. DAUNCEY 
St. Barnahas's Vicarage, Rainbow Hill, 

Worcester 


LAMBING TIME 


Sir,—Ewes in lamb can be terribly hurt by a 
merely playful dog. Widespread instruction of 
owners in the technique of training their dogs 
has done much to spotlight this danger and to 
enable dogs to be controlled while they are 
with their owners, 

As lambing time is here again, may we ask 
all to help by not allowing dogs to wander 
alone by day or night.—Yours faithfully, 

R. HARVEY JOHNS 


10 Seymour Street, Portman Square, W.1. 


HORSE SENSE 
Sir,—With reference to the published Answer 
to Christmas Question No. 7 (a) may I ask 
since when the interrogative pronoun “Who” 
has been appropriate to a horse? 
I am willing to go to the stake in support of 
Lester Piggott.— Yours faithfully, 
a 
Manby Lodge, 24 Avenue Road, Malvern, 
Worcs 


K. MELLOR 
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Contemporary Arts 


THEATRE 


“BETWEEN the acting of a dreadful thing and 
the first motion’ time is all too short on the 
London stage. To look back over the pro- 
ductions of 1954 is to be appalled by the lack 
of standards among those fabricating material 
for actors and actresses to perform. It is not 
easy to recall one English play in this last year 
which even suggested that there might be a 
new playwright behind it. The only exception 
to this which immediately occurs to me is 
Ludovic Kennedy’s Murder Story, which 
showed a remarkable gift for the tense scene 
(admittedly placed in a condemned cell), and 
of which the faults were largely of a technical 
nature, The grands vaincus of 1954 were, of 
course, Charles Morgan and Christopher Fry, 
both of whom produced plays that not all the 
resources Of a London production could 
redeem, while John Whiting, if not entirely 
vaincu, can hardly be entitled to the adjective 
grand on the showing of Marching Song. 
Incidentally, this is a pity, since the situation 
of this play was good in itself, but was thrown 
away by inadequate handling of character and 
also (let us be frank about it) by inadequate 
thought. So much for the more serious new 
plays of 1954. If I have not included Bridget 
Bolan’s The Prisoner among them, it is largely 
because this play was hardly felt as such at 
all, in spite of the skill and quality of the 
writing. The melodrama was too accentuated 
and the Cardinal too icy a personality to carry 
human conyiction, and the magnificent per- 
formance of Alec Guinness in the part only 
succeeded in giving an impression of intel- 
lectual control, which did not mend matters 
much. 


* 


Among new plays from abroad and revivals 
of the classics at home, the Arts must get 1 
big hand for their presentation of Lorca’s 
Blood Wedding, This fierce, passionate play 
was a most moving theatrical experience, and, 
as the Mother, Beatrix Lehmann gave a very 
fine performance in it. It was one of several 
successes at the Arts; among the others were 
Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, Giraudoux’s The Enchanted and 
Gaston Baty’s adaptation of Crime and 
Punishment. The standards at this little theatre 
have established themselves at a high level 
during this past year, though the producers 
should beware of too many adapted novels 
What with Mr. Pooter and Gide, we have had 
rather a surfeit of them recently, Other im- 
ports have included The Big Knife, by Clifford 
Odets, a play which not only had some guts, 
but was notable for good acting and pro- 
duction by Sam Wanamaker, and Jean 
Anouilh’s Time Remembered, which was an 
agreeable trifle in its rococo way. The revivals 
one remembers are Antony and Cleopatra and 
Hedda Gabler, both of which were graced by 
Peggy Ashcroft, who unquestionably deserves 
the acting palm for 1954. Hedda, in particular, 
is a difficult part, but Miss Ashcroft coped 
with it in a way that makes most actresses look 
like amateurs, And how her speaking of verse 
shows up the Old Vic! 

These were pleasures, but the fact of their 
existence can make little difference to the 
rather depressing judgement that must be 


passed on the theatrical year 1954, It seems 
to be the fact that the best writers and the best 
minds are, on the whole, not concerning them- 
with the theatre. The sheer lack of 
technique in light comedy and farce, for in- 
stance, is startling. The English stage seems 
to be passing through a singularly barren 
period, Shaw must be turning in his grave. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


selves 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


Ir the authorities at Lime Grove have made 
any New Year resolutions, I hope that one of 
them is that in 1955 more time will be given 
to those programmes for which TV is the 
proper medium and less to those which are 
substitutes for, or reproductions of, pro- 
grammes which can equally well be performed 
elsewhere. 

What sort of programmes have T in mind? 
Two im particular, Firstly, and most important, 
the outside broadcasts--the sporting events, 
the banquets, the public ceremonials, We live 
in an age of incredibly swift communication: 
we know what is happening on the other side 
of the world almost while it is happening. Yet 
nearly all our news is gained by hearsay and 
taken on trust. There has never beén an age 
in whieh we had more immediate knowledge 
and less direct experience of events around 
us. TV is the great exception. Here is the 
authority and urgency of the living moment. 
And we are not only seeing what the people 
on the spot are secing, but seeing it with a 
clearer and more selective eye; for the TV 
camera canalises and concentrates the vision. 
Here are no women beside us munching pea- 
nuts to confuse the ear, nor wind-blown 
agitators to distract the eye. We praise the 
TV service for bringing these things to the 
privacy of our rooms, and rightly so; but we 
should remember that it is now less the service 
that we are praising than the event itself, This 
is not to detract from the excellent work of 
the outside broadcasts statl; but with the ex- 
perience of half a century of the cinema and 
a quarter of a century of radio, theirs should 
by now be a routine task, 

Secondly, the studio talks and discussions, 
by which I include such programmes as 
Panorama, In the News, Press Conference, 
inimal, Vegetable, Mineral, and last, but not 
least, the parlour games. There are a lot of 
urty-crafty people about nowadays who find 
endless delight in sneering at parlour games, 
at those who take part in them and those who 
watch them. The odd thing is that many of 
these people are often found to be quite 
tolerant of that debased and most boring of 
all literary forms, the detective story. The 
analogy is not far-fetched; for what else arc 
parlour games but a kind of detective story? 
Yet they all possess something which most 
detective stories lack — humanity. We see 
people shy and bold and brave and brash, 
hesitant, cocksure, silent, loquacious: the 
form is fluid and the characters unpredictable. 

This is not to say that all the parlour games 
are of the same quality. What's My Line? has 
become stale and unprofitable: the professions 
chosen are cither so well known as to be 
easily guessable or so obscure (e.g., last Sun- 


day's Beetle Odder) as to be quite devoid 9 
interest. Find the Link, on the other hang 
seems permanently fresh; and I fancy this j 
due mainly to the charm and good sense of 
Mr. Peter Martyn, the chairman. Last wee 
we met some very interesting people: thre 
amateur bricklayers, two French Resistang 
leaders, a formidable man called Bulgy ang 
his boy companion, the spit image of Billy 
Bunter. who had both sung soprano at the 
Eisteddfod, and a man and a woman, each 
of whom had one brown eye and one bly 

LUDOVIC KENNEDy 


CINEMA 


Carmen Jones. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 


TAMPERING with the classics, particularly the 
hackneyed ones, is a business as dangerous 4 
it is tempting, and Oscar Hammerstein II, } 
taking Bizet’s Carmen and throwing everything 
away except the music has shown a courag 
bordering on the rash. His first effort to make 
opera palatable to this generation is, however, 
a complete success. Flying in the face of tr. 
dition his film has taken on wings of a peculiar 
grace, So that there should be the minimum 
opportunity for comparison his entire cast is 
coloured, his setting is « parachute factory a 
Jacksonville during the last war, his heroine is 
one of the employees, his hero is an Army cor 
poral, his villain a pugilist. These three ar 
played by Dorothy Dandridge, a honey of 
ravishing allure, Harry Belafonte and Jo 
Adams, their voices being dubbed by Marilyn 
Horne, Le Vern Hutcherson and Marvin 
Hayes. Such lovely voices as these only th 
negro, trained for serious singing, can produce 
pure yet with the earthiness not quite lost 
professional yet with the sweet sadness not 
quite expunged. Olga James, who plays the 
part of the hero’s rejected fiancée, joins u- 
dubbed this fine trio, and she too has a voi 
of exceptional quality. Pearl Bailey brings ow 
as it were the unsuspected boogie in Bizet. 


* 


Mr, Hammerstein has deleted all the recite 
tifs and written in their place a modern script 
to suit Merimée’s tale, but he has taken all the 
melodies in their right order and it is curious 
how un-Spanish they sound when divorced 
from their usual settings. No ghosts @ 
castanets or mantillas hover over the canteen 
or boxing ring as the familiar tunes ring oul 
and the lyrics. if at first a little startling, soo 
ease themselves into one’s consciousness 
Toreador is the only aria which does, perhaps 
give one more than a slight shock, sung as its 
by the boxer from the front of a flash limousin 
to the words “Get up and fight until you hea 
the bell!’, but when one comes to think of 
these words are considerably better than th 
English ones to which we are accustomed 
‘Toreador, guar-har-har-d thee!’ has new! 
struck me as a very lyrical line. 


* 


Otto Preminger’s direction is excellent. 
folds the music gently into the text, accents th 
humour and brashness as well as the despair¢ 
his characters, gives us colour and dancing @ 
well as singing. and makes a good film of! 
whether we approve or not. This he offen 
after Carmen Jones’ big success on Broadwat 
to an immense public, few of whom, I belie 
will mind that the famous tragedy has bee 
transplanted from a setting of Spanish cigarel 
factories and bullfights to one of Florida pat 
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chute factories and prizefights. As a play with 
music by Bizet one can forget that he and Mr. 
Hammerstein have taken a liberty with one of 
one’s earliest memories, and after seeing it one 
must try to forget that, truth to tell, their 
Carmen Jones is really much better than 
Carmen. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


MID-WINTER AND 
THE YACHTSMEN 


In the year 1954 more passengers crossed the 
oceans by air than by sea. This landmark in 
the history of travel has chanced to coincide 
with the opening of the first National Boat 
Show at Olympia, London; which shows that 
while we may be abandoning the sea in our 
office hours, we are seeking it increasingly in 
our leisure, 

London in mid-winter is a far cry from the 
rivers and harbours where yachts are to be 
found in profusion in the summer. The bar 
in the Empire Hall is unlike the elegant 
balcony of the Royal Yacht Squadron at 
Cowes. It may not even be compared to those 
bottle-popping moments which occur some- 
times in the Solent when the great fleet lies 
becalmed and the crews are tempted to aban- 
don the severe discipline of sailing for the 
laxer pleasures proper to the river at Maiden- 
head. 

The National Boat Show is, nevertheless, a 
form of rehearsal for these various pleasures. 
There is on display a wide range of craft, and 
if you are numbered among those who might 
one day buy a boat, you should go there 
quickly. You will find gathered in convenient 
compass a range of equipment to be found in 
normal times only in yacht yards that are 
widely scattered, 

It is said that in the last century a wealthy 
man once asked an even wealthier friend how 
much it would cost to own a yacht. “More 
than you can afford,’ was the reply. “Since you 
are the kind of chap that has to ask how much 
a thing costs, it follows that you will not be 
able to afford a yacht.’ 

There are still boats on display costly 
enough to rate by this nineteenth-century 
standard. The exhibitors at Olympia are not 
scorning the rich man, but he alone is not 
enough for them. There are boats also for the 
comparatively poor, for the sociable and the 
solitary, for the racing man and for the wan- 
derer. There are boats for the hale and hearty 
who are prepared to cross oceans, and for the 
family with dogs. There is even a representa- 
tive from a body of distinguished men who 





Physical Treatments of 
the Mind 
and Spiritual Healing 


The articles by a distinguished psychiatrist on 
the above subjects, which appeared in the 
Spectator earlier this year and attracted very 
widespread interest, have been published to- 
gether with the relevant correspondence printed 
in the Spectator, as a 32-page pamphlet. 
The price of the pamphlet is Is. 3d. 
Copies may be ordered from all newsagents or 


by post from the Sales Manager, The Specta- 


tor Ltd.. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Postal orders for single copies should be 
rccom anied by a remittance for Is. 3d. plus 


co 


postage. Organisations requiring several 
ies are offered reduced rates which will be 


forwarded on application to the Sales Manager. 
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fear lest Britain’s prestige may be languishing 
on the waters, 

Foreigners, I was told in a voice lowered 
lest the neighbouring exhibitors should take 
offence, have recently showed superiority over 
our designers in a number of international 
contests. To put matters right some exact 
measurements are being, made of the forces 
which wind exerts on sails, and waves on 
hulls, It is hoped in this way to give to boat- 
designing a more scientific basis, 

However, the designers who have boats on 
show have not yet had the benefit of these 
inquiries, and they have not forgotten that in 
many cases the little woman, too, will have 
to be converted if the family is to enter into 
boat ownership. Cretonnes may be seen coiled 
behind the portholes, ready to protect the 
domestic interior from the impertinent gaze of 
fishes, Indeed, a number of exhibitors have 
come with the little woman as their first target 
and are showing a range of apparatus of a 
utility that should justify its employment in 
the kitchen at home as well as in the galley 
afloat. 

Variety is the spice in this exhibition, and if 
it includes a few follies, these will soon vanish 
when the salt air gets at them and the over- 
crowded hulls are scattered on the tides. For 
the expert there are some novelties that should 
take a permanent place in a sailboat’s gear, 
including a device that bids fair to solve the 
problem of knowing the speed at which we 
sail. But few of us are experts at heart. Per- 
sonality is what we British like in our boats, 
and we are getting it—in spite of the experts. 

JEREMIAH ASHE 


ART 


The Mystic and the Myth 
Davip Jones’s books are complex word- 
patterns, shot through with more or less 
esoteric allusions to Celtic myth and 
medizval legend, the teachings of the Catholic 
Church and the recollection of moments of 
personal revelation. The surface realities of 
life, the men and events, say, of the Western 
Front, become as it were transparent; through 
them may be sensed their ancestors and their 
echoes back through time. In David Jones’s 
paintings may be found precisely the same 
dissolving image, shimmering with the sympa- 
thetic harmonics it has set up in the artist's 
mind. /n Parenthesis has thirty-four and a half 
pages of notes to assist the reader’s ear to 
become aware of these undertones and over- 
tones, That the paintings have no comparable 
aid, and that in all probability their outer 
registers are fully apparent only to the artist 
himself, seems to me unimportant. It would be 
a dull eye that could find no delight in the 
retrospective exhibition of his work now at the 
Tate, The hundred-odd exhibits cover every 
aspect of his rare talent—engravings and 
illustrations, animal drawings, inscriptions and 
water-colours (some of them very recent). 
One is forced to use somewhat visionary 
terms with which to describe David Jones's 
painting, for he is in that line of English eccen- 
trics of whom Blake was the greatest. To a 
degree which Blake never achieved, however 
(but which in a completely different way an 
artist like Klee did), David Jones has merged 
vision and technical means so that neither 
could exist without the other. The vision ts 
poetic, its structure as insubstantial as a sum- 
mer breeze. Through his trees brds can fly 
and the tree in turn makes its sheltering 
presence felt through man-made wall; ships 
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sail through the midst of foreground flowers, 
curtains join hands with clouds. The multi- 
tudinous world is seen in all its detail with al] 
the apparent incoherence of simultaneity; 
accents of tone and colour (the sudden weight 
given to the lip of a jug, the extraordinary 
importance given to an ear) seem arbitrary, 
Yet, usually, these drawings have grown as 
organically as a flower. Their unity has not 
been imposed from without but springs from 
the inner necessity of their rhythmic line, and 
the fragile veil of iridescent colour that links 
those rhythms. 


* 


Though George Morland, the 150th anni- 
versary of whose death is marked by another 
Arts Council exhibition in an adjoining room, 
was the creator of a popular image of rural 
England so powerful that it is with us still, this 
kind of personal response to nature is utterly 
absent from his painting. Content to work 
within a tradition inherited from Teniers and 
Greuze and coloured by Rousseauism, he 
roistered his way to an early, debt-ridden death, 
turning out sentimental commonplaces about 
apple-cheeked village maidens, kind squires 
and subservient but contented farriers, to 
stave off while he could another visit to the 
spunging-house. His strength lay in a capability 
for workmanlike thoroughness and a technical 
lack of affectation; his weakness in an absence 
of direct observation. Thus his composition is 
nearly always satisfactory but lacks any 
element of surprise (note, for example, the 
adequate but dull breaking of the verticals in 
a picture like Reading the News), while he 
would rely upon formule for the recurrent 
ingredients of his pictures—branches, thatch, 
the features of the human face and so on. He 
was capable of observing with some sharpness 
A Cat Drinking Milk in his own studio, but 
also of painting the merry-go-round horse of 
The Huntsman. On the whole his squandered 
talent shows most happily in his smallest and 
simplest work, like Calm off the Coast of the 
Isle of Wight, or in such purely rural moments 
as Bird Nesting. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


Times, Places, Loved Ones 


No, I have never found 

The place where I could say 
This is my proper ground, 
Here I shall stay: 

Nor met that special one 
Who has an instant claim 
On everything I own 

Down to my name; 

To find such seems to prove 
You want no choice in where 
To build, or whom to love; 
You ask them to bear 

You off irrevocably, 

So that it’s not your fault 
When the town turns dreary, 
The girl a dolt. 


Yet, having missed them, you're 

Bound, none the less, to act 

As if what you settled for 

Mashed you, in fact; 

And wiser to keep away 

From thinking you still might trace 
Uncalled-for to this day 

Your person, your place. 

PHILIP LARKIN 
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KULLING TWO ELROS WITH OWE THERM 


the two great smokeless 


He produces gas and coke, 
» burning. And he pro- 


Y OU BURN COAL RAW, and what happens? You 
fuels—highly efficient and clear 


make smoke, which makes smog, and you destroy . a 
: 1 . - ndust é yr export) ¢ 2 

the raw materials of a hundred different products vides for British Industry (and for export) all the 

f nt t t nie fi " wo § chemicals and substances that would otherwise be lost 

y < ) -S y y er- = 

rom pain o motor-spirit, from nylons . or for ever to our National economy. Thus with one stone 

tilizers. Smoke is not only a menace to health—it Mr. Therm kills two hateful birds—waste of wealth 

is the funeral pyre of wealth. and menace to health 

Mr. Therm carbonises coal, and what happens? Mr. Therm’s way is much the more sensible. 


vealatemen fm : GAS ww. COKE—heat without smoke 


ceetnti : THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL Issued hy the Gas Council 
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- 
The Secret Agent 
By REX WARNER 
| correspondence of Defoe, now for the first time 





brought together in one volume, is interesting and impor- 

tant for many reasons. The letters cover a period of 
twenty-seven years (from 1703 to 1730). The great majority 
of them are addressed to Robert Harley and were written 
between 1704 and 1714. These form a remarkable record of 
a very close relationship between a great statesman and some- 
one who was rather more than a great journalist. 

There is, of course, a directness about all Defoe’s writing 
which is most agreeable. There is also plenty of that best kind 
of common sense which often appears very slightly naif. Both 
these qualities can be noticed in the first of the recorded letters, 
the one written to the Earl of Nottingham when Defoe was in 
hiding for the very good reason that the government, having 
made fools of themselves over their reception of The Shortest 
Way with Dissenters, were determined to make an example of 
the author. Defoe attempts (vainly, as it turns out) to argue 
himself out of this position. His excuse for going into hiding at 
all is characteristic: ‘My Lord, a Body Unfitt to bear the hard- 
ships of a Prison, and a Mind Impatient of Confinement, have 
been the Onely Reasons of withdrawing My Self.’ And he goes 
on to suggest that the matter might be amicably settled if he can 
be guaranteed some punishment ‘a Little More Tollerable to 
me as a Gentleman, Than Prisons, Pillorys, and such like, which 
are Worse to me Than Death.’ Indeed he goes further and 
suggests that, in return for complete forgiveness, ‘I will Raise 
her Majtie a Troop of horse . . . and at the head of Them Ile 
Serve her as Long as I Live.’ 

Fortunately for posterity Defoe was not committed to a 
lifelong military service, and the prison and pillory did not 
prove worse than death, though they proved bad enough, and 
Defoe was for ever grateful to Harley for securing his release 
from Newgate. This lasting gratitude is the more creditable, 
since Harley does not seem to have rewarded his indefatigable 
agent very generously. But in private life his relations with 
Defoe were cordial and gratifying to both parties. And in this 
connection it is worth while recalling Swift’s letter to Harley 
(then Earl of Oxford) of July 3, 1714, in which he writes: ‘In 
your public capacity you have often angered me to the heart, 
but, as a private man, never once.’ 

Certainly Defoe, partly from a liking for and gratitude 
towards his patron, partly because the job was so well fitted to 
his abilities, threw himself into this Intelligence work with the 
utmost enthusiasm. Indeed he becomes impatient if he cannot 
be continually at work. ‘I Confess it Afflicts me to See the Day 
appear and My Self Unfurnisht with the Main Thing, the Very 
Substance of all the Rest, your Instructions.’ He fills in his time 
by making a few suggestions about how to ‘bring the Swede to 
Reason without concerning the Dane or the Prussian in the 
Matter’ and in devising a lengthy scheme or programme con- 
cerning the means and ends of government, in the course of 
which he ranges over all foreign and domestic policy. This 
long letter is an early one (1704) and is of great interest. It is 
full of general principles, historical parallels and precise sug- 
gestions. The advice given is, on the whole, excellent, and the 
general reflections have a rapidity and a precision about them 
The Letters of Daniel Defoe. Edited by G. H. Healey. (O.U.P., 42s.) 
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which prevent them from being boring or platitudinous, For 
example, on the theme that ‘Tis therefore Absolutely Necessary 
for a States man to be Popular’ Defoe writes: “A States Man 
Once in the Peoples favor has a Thousand Opportunityes to do 
with Freedome, what in a Contrary Circumstance he would Not 
Dare to Attempt; for as the People often Condemn hastily, 
They Approve with More blindness than They Censure, and 
yet Generally Speaking the Common People have beep 
Allwayes in the Right.’ 

That this last sentence is not the expression of doctrinaire 
or sentimental democracy is made clear by many other passages 
in the correspondence. But this faith ‘generally speaking’ in the 
people is one of the most important elements in Defoe’s view of 
things. It is a view held perfectly sincerely and is confirmed 
rather than contradicted by such sentences as the following 
(with reference to the situation in Scotland before the Act of 
Union): ‘The Mob is a Machine; the Jacobites have wound 
them up to a Pitch and Nothing but Time, Management, 
Temper and success Can Reduce them to the proper Medium.’ 

Then too the emphasis on ‘Time, Management and Temper’ 
—characteristic both of Defoe and of Harley—is by no means 
the expression of a wait-and-see attitude. Defoe is not only 
invariably energetic, but sometimes impatient. He throws him- 
self wholeheartedly into the agitation for the Union of England 
and Scotland and the letters of this period (the most numerous 
in the collection) are as interesting biographically as they are 
important historically. He is constantly busy. ‘I omitted writeing 
the last post perfectly for Want of Subject—being at present 
Entirely Taken up in Meer Cavil and Continual Dispute with 
the Clamourous Clergy.” And he adds that, if he has ever done 
any good since he came to Scotland, it is now, ‘for These Men 
are Really the Boutefeus of the Nation’ (boutefeux: fire- 
brands). 

And in the midst of this continual activity as an agitator and 
a reporter Defoe has always an eye for a bargain. This was a 
characteristic of his ever since the time of what the editor of 
this volume describes as ‘an unfortunate venture in breeding 
civet cats.” Now, at the height of the agitation in Scotland, he 
is anxious to secure for his benefactor ‘a Ton of Rich Claret 
here which I May do as Cheap as you buy a hhd [hogshead].’ 

Nor were Defoe’s schemes by any means confined to the 
benefit of himself and his friends. Some years later he appears 
with a long memorandum ‘Of Improvements in Scotland’ 
which included an account of ‘The State of the Case of Docks 
etc. at Leith’ and a plea for ‘The Advantages of the Firth for 
Laying up the Ships.’ 

In all this correspondence there is no mention of Defoe’s 
great literary works and hardly any mention of his more 
ephemeral journalism. But those who know him best as a 
novelist or a journalist will not be disappointed by his appear- 
ance as a more or less secret agent. Infinite industry, the greatest 
attention to detail, a rapid mind, adventurousness in rather un- 
likely directions (as in the affair of the civet cats), a sound and 
solid attachment to a few human principles—these are charac- 
teristics of the man whatever his employment may be. 

It is sad that the series of letters ends as it has begun with 
Defoe again in hiding, this time from a creditor. The last letter 
is dated August, 1730, about six months before his death. It 
is a controversial letter and needs the help of biographers for 
its elucidation. The editor of the volume under review has 
wisely confined himself to notes concerning facts and dates and 
has not attempted, what there was not space to attempt, an 
analysis of Defoe’s complicated (though in some respects 
simple) character. Yet the long series of letters to Harley 
speaks very well for itseli, and those who have read the 
correspondence will not easily accept the view that Defoe was 
a totally unscrupulous political hack, however brilliant. In his 
times, as in our own, to change parties did not necessarily mean 
to change one’s convictions. Defoe did not suffer the lacerations 
of the heart which another friend of Harley, Swift, suffered; but 
he was as consistent as Swift in the championing of liberty. 
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Cold Comfort World 


Man on Earth. By Jacquetta Hawkes. (Cresset Press, 21s.) 


GorTHe once said to Eckermann that the important thing was 
not to try to solve the riddles of the universe, but to ask the 
questions. Jacquetta Hawkes is certainly a brilliant Sphinx; but 
she plays Cedipus as well. And this double part, in which she is 
her own advocate, weakens the persuasive power of the book. It 
falls below the intellectual standard of her superb earlier work, 
| Land. 

It was to be hoped that she would next take the giant mystery 
of consciousness (for which A Land was a perfect frame) and 
jumine our minds with her cogent intensely individual views. In 
away, She has; but not as one had hoped. The cat’s-cradle where 
zoology, time, space and Jogos meet slips awkwardly at times 

om her fingers. 

Van on Earth is primarily an attempt ‘to give an impression of 
what in fact has happened to our '. 1d on earth.’ And this, a 
physiological gloss on the earth's 500,000,000 years from gaseous 
jass to Welfare State, is the book's less successful side. The total 
elect, to non-scientific readers, is too confused for any but the 
jst concrete of impressions to last a page’s turn. Her theory of 
nan's evolution, too, is a morass where the most highly educated 
eader (and it is to the educated rather than to the specialist that 
she speaks) may lose his step. 

Evolution, she says, has been ‘part of a purposeful force driving 
jowards menial consciousness.” She does not agree with the 
cepted theory that consciousness was brought into being by the 
chances of natural selection. Whatever we may think of this 
opinion on an intellectual level, her argument lacks the calibre to 
carry scientilic Weight 

Although these theories are presented as the book's heart, its 
isting power comes with a wide-sweeping analysis of man’s status, 
progress and future as a consciousness in the universe. This is 
he eflective sequel, piecemeal as it may be, to A Land. With an 
mirable verbal clarity, using her prose like a speeded-up cine- 
Im, she shows the rise of man’s conquerable mind from lush 
rimeval forests 

In the closing chapters she comes to the much-debated place 
{ man today in the society he has created. From books like 
Robert Jungk’s Tomorrow is Already Here, or William Whyte's 

t articles on “The Transients, a picture has emerged in 
recent years of contemporary man moving blindly through a 
bureaucratic jungle over which he has no control. Jacquetta 
Hawkes is passionately conscious of this dilemma—free- 
jom trapped by the results of freedom: some total crisis, she is 


Ue 


deeply. 


sure, iS at hand, 

Yet this is not something she leaves in the hands of her evolu- 
tionary theory: “The development of consciousness on this earth 
srelated to cosmic processes beyond our ken.’ That is the just 
mit of her concession to numinous religion. For our over- 
populated, state-controlled world she suggests no fresh escape- 
hatches to salvation: ‘Now as always it is true that nothing can be 
chieved except by the individual great or small. Cold comfort in 
lays when individuals with real power to achieve things are so 
heavily lined up with the forces of evil 

DAVID SION! 


Night and the Gargoyle 


Michelangelo: The Tomb of Julius If. By Charles de Tolnay 
(O.U.P., £10.) 
Romanesque Sculpture in Italy. By G. H. Crichton (Routledge 
d Kegan Paul, 50s.). 
Me. pt TorNnay’s book really needs no introduction, for it con- 
‘itutes the fourth volume of a series on Michelangelo which has 
ready established its name and reputation and is on a subject, 
the interest of which is universally accepted, That on Romanesque 


sculpture in Italy is by an author who will be known only to a few 
for his little book on Nicolo Pisano, and is on a subject which is 
still unfamiliar to most people. however much the more striking 


Romanesque sculpture of France may have come to be recognised 
nrecent years. Though well produced and excellently illustrated, 
tis in no way as sumptuous as the Michelangelo volume, but it 
Salso a very great deal cheaper. 

In a short review there is little that can be said about Mr 
de Tolnay’s book, except that the scholarship is of the highest 
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an& the presentation excellent. No one who intends to study 
Michelangelo’s work at all seriously can hope to do so without 
using Mr. de Tolnay’s text. His work on the iconography and the 
sources of some of the themes is particularly penetrating; his 
analyses and descriptions of the actual works are vivid and delight- 
ful: the plates are admirable, and they illustrate not only the 
sculpture but also a great deal of related matter, including the 
ideas and sketches for the tomb done over a long period of its 
making. The only criticism of a general nature that may be made 
is with regard to the arrangement of the text. Each chapter is thus 
virtually of a dual character, the actual text, and a subsidiary 
section entitled the ‘critical, taking the form of very much glorified 
notes. One feels that much that is in this section would have been 
better treated in the text, with notes of a technical character only, 
containing books, references and so on. The volume concludes 
with a short chapter on the bust of Brutus now in the Bargello, 
done about 1540. It is interesting, as Mr. de Tolnay shows, as 
an outstanding expression of a belief visible in much of 
Michelangelo’s work, disdainful contempt of any attempt to 
curtail liberty. 

The Romanesque sculptors with whose work Mr. Crichton deals 
were not concerned with such beliefs. Their task was to illustrate 
the Bible story and give expression to that illustration. They 
succeeded in the first aim well enough, but it is to be questioned 
whether the twelfth-century sculptors of Italy, Wiligeline, Niccolo, 
Antelami and the others, were ever able to express the spirit of the 
Faith as effectively as the anonymous sculptors of contemporary 
France. Their work is indeed somewhat pedestrian beside the 
glories of Moissac, Toulouse, Autun, or Cluny. But whereas the 
Romanesque sculpture of France has been described and discussed 
in numerous well illustrated volumes, that of Italy is but little 
known, and it has hitherto not been easy to gather an idea of it 
as a whole. Mr. Crichton’s book is thus very welcome. He deals 
with all the essential monuments in the text, and though the book 
is comparatively short, it contains a surprising amount of material, 
which relates not only to Italy, but to comparative sculptures 
elsewhere, north of the Alps, in the Byzantine world and even in 
Armenia. His references to the latter country are practical and 
straightforward, and point towards a line of research that might 
be most fruitfully pursued. With regard to the vexed question ol 
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dating, Mr. Crichton is in general opposed to the ideas of Male, 
who invariably seeks to assign priority to France; but he does not 
accept the more revolutionary proposals of Kingsley Porter with- 
out full examination. The conclusions he arrives at seem balanced 
and reasonable in every case. Not all the monuments mentioned 
in the text are illustrated, which is a pity; but Mr. Crichton no 
doubt had to choose between the alternatives of selection, or of 
either postage-stamp reproductions, which would have been 
unpleasant, or a rise in price, which would have seriously lessened 
the usefulness of the book. In brief, this volume fills a gap in a 
thoroughly useful manner, and it will be of real service to all 
interested in the medieval world. D. TALBOT RICE 


The Preserving Myths 


The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries. By R. R. Bolgar. 
(C.U.P., 45s.) 

TROUBLED like many another by the uncertain future of classi- 
cal studies, Dr. Bolgar has done an heroic thing. He has under- 
taken an immense inquiry into what kept them going through the 
dark centuries and on into the light of the Renaissance. Few 
people can have read quite so many medieval manuals of grammar 
and rhetoric, medieval translations of, or commentaries on 
Aristotle, medieval anthologies of what was both useful and ‘safe’ 
to read in the literature of Greece and Rome. He has come to the 
conclusion that for a thousand years, from the middle of the sixth 
century to the middle of the sixteenth, ¢lassical scholarship was 
maintained by the vital practical need for it of very important 
people. In the Dark Ages you could not train administrators or 
have a competent clergy without teaching them Latin. For in that 
language was enshrined the necessary minimum of information 
and it was at all events the only available one capable of subtle 
and precise discussion. As intellectual activity awoke, the Church 
needed Latin, and beyond Latin, the intellectual equipment pro- 
vided by Aristotle, in order that her theologians should be able 
to deal with heresy. As the Renaissance slowly dawned from the 
fourteenth century onwards, classical studies assisted the new 
capitalist middle classes to rationalise society and make room in 
it for their individualism. 

But from the sixteenth century onwards, Dr. Bolgar sorrowfully 
concludes, classical scholars have been supposing their place in 
the West European scheme of things was an essential one, whereas, 
in fact, it was already largely ornamental. As he shrewdly remarks, 
great eighteenth-century scholars like Porson and Bentley were no 
less remarkable than their medieval predecessors like Bede and 
Alcuin or than the fifteenth-century Florentines who gave Europe 
Plato. But their place in general history is far smaller. Modern 
languages had become as efficient as Latin and Greek. 

‘Logic, rather than literary taste, forged the strongest link that 
binds us to Greece and Rome, he says severely in describing the 
heroic battle of scholars in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries to 
recover Aristotle. This was the apparent conviction of many 
scholars at the international classical congress at Copenhagen 
which met last August with, as its main theme, ‘the classical 
pattern in modern western civilisation.’ At first sight it sounds a 
rather grim opinion, but there is a heroic quality about the 
struggle of medieval scholars for efficacy of expression and 
thought that loses nothing in Dr. Bolgar’s telling. His book gains 
in clarity by the resolute way he clings to his guiding thread—the 
method of teaching and the matter that was taught. It has few 
dull pages. Yet at the end it leaves one unconvinced. 

I think it leaves Dr. Bolgar himself a little unconvinced. Other- 
wise how could he hold out hope for the future based on values 
in the classics which are much less practical than those to which he 
attributes their survival? In his last chapter he expresses the hope 
that they will still be appreciated because they teach a conception 
of man as a whole, in contrast with so much modern specialisation 
which concentrates on only one or two of his aspects. They will 
also, he thinks, have a permanent value in our thinking about the 
nature of society, by making uniquely accessible to us a type of 
society that is not our own. Dr. Bolgar evidently considers the 
classical heritage to contain more than the severely intellectual and 
utilitarian qualities by which he believes it to have survived. His 
history implies that these more lovable aspects have reached us 
almost by accident, yet in reading him I cannot escape the im- 
pression that they played a much bigger part in the survival of 
the classical heritage than he is willing to admit. He is particularly 
unconvincing in his account of Renaissance humanism, for 
though no doubt it did serve the practical needs of a middle class 
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seeking to emancipate itself from feudalism, it was also a fruit ¢ 
emancipation, a means of enjoying the newly achieved indiyig. 
ualism. Even when we come to the last three or four centuries D; 
Bolgar seems to me quite unduly pessimistic about the numbe 
of educated people who have enjoyed the classics. Who, after aij 
were the purchasers of the innumerable pocket editions of Latip 
authors, obviously made to give pleasure, that poured from the 
printing presses of Europe in the sixteenth, seventeenth ang 
eighteenth centuries? 

I suspect that throughout the centuries, even the darkest Middle 
Ages, the classical heritage owed its survival in part to an elemen; 
that Dr. Bolgar never seems to consider—of its mythical conten 
In defining the heritage in the first case he describes it as above qjj 
the creation of the rationalist or rationalising city state of the sixth 
to fourth centuries Bc and he seems to believe that Homer’s gy. 
vival is due largely to the accident of his having been the maip 
school text-book of those centuries. He has even an astounding 
reference to the age reflected in the Homeric poems as “The Heroic 
Age of the tribal warfare when . . . man moved in a world he 
did not try to understand, content to see himself the plaything of 
supernatural forces beyond his ken.’ In other words man in the 
Bronze and Early Iron Ages never thought! Why then did he tell 
and constantly modify in the telling, tales of gods and heroes tha 
remain so strangely significant today? It is surely a grave error to 
suppose that people who do not possess the intellectual equipment 
for abstract thinking are stupid or uninquiring. It is not only the 
rationalism of Greece and Rome that still holds us but the incom. 
parable transition from imaginative reaction to human experience 
in myth to intellectual reaction in critical philosophy. If Homer 
had only survived because he was the nursery background to 
Aristotle’s mind, no new translation of the //iad could have sold 
by tens of thousands. It is perhaps suggestive that those same 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries that recovered Aristotle and 9 
much else for the intellectual life of Europe were also those which 
absorbed a new influx of myth from the Celtic world with far. 
reaching results for our contemporary civilisation. 

Dr. Bolgar’s book is admirable, but it makes me thirst fora 
supplementary volume that will be even longer and treat the 
stbject quite differently—and would, I think, give much mor 
substance to his hope that classical studies will survive to brighten 
further ages. DARSIE GILLIE 





New Novels 


The Eye of Heaven. By Isabel Quigly. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

The Five Seasons. By Karl Eska. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 15s.) 

A Grand Man. By Catherine Cookson. (Macdonald, 8s. 6d.) 

THE Eye of Heaven reveals a talent of mature sensibility. ‘Some. 
times too hot the eye of heaven shines.’ But was it too hot? Is such 
a love, such an illumination as fell on Celia and Arcangelo an 
excess, or a revelation? How will what has graced—some would 
say, disgraced—an Italian holiday fit into the everyday life of 
Hampstead? Miss Quigly is too honest to contrive an answer 
‘It was not neat and ended: there was no solution and no con 
clusion.’ 








9S 





RC 





This first novel scores a bull’s-eye on two most difficult marks 
Celia, twenty-five, parted for just over a year from Neddy, her 
nice shaggy husband, comes to Italy with her two children and 
their nanny. On top of the shock of Italian summer she meets the 
poet Arcangelo. Sensual, intelligent, absorbed, immediate, he has 
a power to enter a child’s or an animal's world that makes them 
treat him as one of themselves; but he can also sulk like an 
affronted animal, and be as wildly jealous as any child. To Celia 
intensely English, he is an unending astonishment. She loves hin 
utterly and completely, and he responds in joy and anguish he 
has never known before. At the end, he even promises to & 
faithful—which is, for him, the supreme offering. 

Miss Quigly’s first success is the recording of what happened 
to Celia. I cannot remember a novel in which the impact of tota 
love has been more faithfully and lyrically set down. The feat is 
the more remarkable in that Celia, though so flooded with love 
that neither husband nor sin nor God nor argument means any: 
thing beside it, never for ap instant becomes anonymous, but & 
the more herself. This achievement in character drawing & 
balanced by the portrait of Arcangelo. Here is a brilliant male 
animal, who is also a poet, seen and drawn in the round. The 
ability to draw such a portrait is very rare among women novelists 
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The minor characters, Ginevra, Ashy the nurse, and Beamish, 
the don who finds a way to make the situation possible, are all 
well drawn. 

| have one complaint about this story, which in every other 
respect commands my admiration. Miss Quigly has one madden- 
ing mannerism, and some tricks of style she would be better with- 
out. The maddening one is the peppering of the dialogue with 


dots . . . in the fashion of the lesser kind of women’s magazine. 
‘“It’s .. . disturbing, though, to think, Celia, that you're used to 
a kitchen like this . . . and then came and cooked on charcoal in 


mine and... didn’t tell me.’ 

Effective occasionally, maybe, for a special purpose, the device 
loses meaning by being applied to all the characters, even, as 
here, to Arcangelo, the last person to blither so. It is simply a trick 
of Miss Quigly’s and, since it serves no purpose of her story, she 
should get rid of it. I do not see, either, what is gained by writing 
like this: 

If she let herself feel beyond Arcangelo, if she let her, until now, 
rather tortuous and observant conscience, her so far rather definite 
notions of deception and honesty. out of the strict harness into 
which, that night that seemed so many years ago, she had put 
them, there was no end to the strung happiness of the days. 

There are many sentences which have to be read twice or even 
three times before one has got hold of them; and, in a story 
needing above all things sunlight und clarity, they seem to me to 
stand between the author and what she wants to do. It is only 
because this is such an honest and beautiful story that I am 
churlish enough to resent what [ see as its one blemish. 

The Five Seasons is a slowly crushing, logically horrifying 
iccount of life in Turkestan under Communist rule. Over all the 
people, peasants, officials, carpet-makers, broods the Plan. A few 
short excerpts from the dialogue will epitomise this long sad story 
of collective farms, ‘mobilisations, expulsions, and labour camps, 
where under the senseless pressure of the régime cdrruption and 
bribery set in till there is ‘no such thing as a standard of crime, only 
a Standard of danger.” 

‘You want your wheat ration?’ an official replies. “We haven't 
had any wheat yet. The Plan has to be fulfilled first.” Someone 
says to the daughter of a condemned man: ‘So your father is an 
enemy of the people.’ ‘He is innocent.’ ‘Do you think that the 
People’s Court sentences innocent people?’ The final truth comes 
out almost casually, in answer to a desperate cry, “But the Plan 
is there for human beings.’ ‘The human beings are there for the 
Plan.’ Even famine cannot exist. The Plan proves it to be impos- 
sible. Those who die of starvation are enemies of the people. We 
are told that this novel is a record of actual experience. If that 1s 
so, George Orwell's /984 was no fantasy. Mr. Robert Kee’s trans- 
lation reads admirably. 

A Grand Man, while it is rooted in the facts of Tyneside life, 
provides an escape into warmth and cheerfulness. How many 
readers, | wonder, remember Mrs. George de Horne Vaizey and 
her schoolgirl character Pixie O'Shaughnessy? Mrs. Cookson’s 
eight-year-old Mary Shaughnessy has a very different background, 
but more than her name reminds me of long-past hours of 
pleasure. With her slogan ‘Me da’s a grand man, Mary cham- 
pions her father through all manner of hazards, finally winning 
from ‘the Lord’ his and her own boasted heart's desire. A fable 
which could easily have been mawkish is made both healthy and 
charming by accurate observation and sharp-eared, flexible 
writing. 

L. A. G. STRONG 
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re 
Tideways 

The Great Storm. By J. Lennox Kerr. (Harrap, 12s. 6d.) 

The Atlantic Ocean. By F. George Kay. (Museum, I8s.) 

A History of Marine Navigation. By Per Collinder. (Batsford, 2\s 
Kurun Around the World, By J-Y. le Toumelin. (Hart-Davis, |g. 
Eacu of these authors has a precise angle of approach; their treg. 
ments of their common subject are, respectively, heroic, pedagogic 
scientific and autobiographical. Each has something interesting 
tell and each reveals a deep respect for the insatiable and incalgy. 
lable watery fact that covers three-quarters of the globe. 

We can harness the sun’s heat but we cannot curb the volcan 
and the cyclone, and although the tides can be made to driy 
machinery, we are helpless when, as in January, 1953, they rag 
freely and destroy life and property on an epic scale. The sq 
is the great fact that nudges its way into—or past—all our plap. 
ning, whether political, social, economic or scientific: it affecs 
our weather, our diet, our politics, economy and racial character 
If we can accept its inevitability, we acknowledge a known enem 
a major force we can never hope to conquer. Perhaps it is goo 
for our souls, to be subdued before something tangible an 
terrible with which we can never make satisfactory terms 

Mr. Kerr relates, perhaps with a shade too much ‘fine frenzy 
the story of the disasters that grew out of the storm of Januar 
last vear, when the Irish Channel steamer Princess Victoria ané 
u dozen tugs, trawlers, coasting steamers, were either over. 
whelmed or survived only through incredible ingenuity an 
sacrifice on the part of their crews. He records almost hour } 
hour the course of the gale, the signalled messages from ships 
the recollections of those involved in rescue or salvage attempt 
The emphasis is heavily, and rightly, on the matter-of-fac 
heroism that led in some instances to salvation, and that in other 
was cancelled by the sea’s series of victories. 

In The Atlantic Ocean the author admits the immensity of hi 
subject—the world’s oldest sea—and aims at presenting a 
apéritif to an immense collection of myth, legend and hard faet 
He touches upon oceanography, on tides and currents and th 
profoundly complex natural life of the ocean; he relates history: 
dimmed stories of early voyagers driving their longships out pas 
Greenland to the terrifying unknown lands beyond. He tells o 
the incentives, and the means, of Atlantic voyaging over twenty: 
four centuries, and contrives to add islands, battles, strange vessek 
and air crossings, to his bran-tub of facts and fancies, 

Mr. Collinder’s book, from the Swedish, is for general readin 
and tells little that any student of navigation doesn’t alread 
know about the science that is man’s best testimonial to hi 
capacity for reasoning correctly. We have managed to find ow 
ways across deep waters by centuries of trial-and-error method 
(the price of the error was always death) of observing wind 
currents, stars und the sun, and by using marks, both man-mak 
and natural. All this, from primitive compass to today’s near! 
foolproof radar, is linked into a straight but, at times, slight! 
whimsical narrative. 

M. le Toumelin, a tough, resourceful and reasonably humbk 
Breton youth, provides the empiric dish to this nautical feas 
he is the latest of that small band who follow the tracks o 
Joshua Slocum, the first man to sail alone round the worl 
Except that during his three-year trip in Kurun our author had 
company for half the way, he at least qualifies as a serious circum: 
navigator by having done the toughest part alone, including tk 
Torres Strait by an unofficial route. He writes with a not-too 
deprecating gaiety and Gallic sensibility, and can re-create tk 
oddities among people and the charms among his experience 
with nice effect. At Papeete he met a young American sing 
handed sailor who left California with no clear plan, except ti 
get a little freedom: ‘He was utterly ignorant of precise astre 
nomical navigation. His chart covered only a very small part 0 
the eastern Pacific, but that did not worry him. He used Mercator’ 
lines, and by simply shifting the numbers of the meridians, bh 
was able to carry on. Lee kept no log. All he did was write in} 
Nautical Almanac some cabalistic signs which only he cowl 
decipher: one meant “strong winds and squalls today,” another 
“caught a tunnyfish.””’ Lee set off without fuss for Pago-Pag 
1.200 miles away, with a casual wave of the hand; he had m 
pressed le Toumelin with his excellence as a sailor, and with bi 
possession of that quality that enables a man to face the oceat 
single-handed—respect for an unforgiving enemy. 

A. V. COTO 
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Fortunately 


the ‘General’ 
Trustee Service 


Executor. It is entirely free | 


It solves so many problems to | 
appoint the ‘General’ as your | 


from bias; fully experienced in financial administration and in- | 
vestments, and cannot fail to survive you. The ‘General’ prefers | 


| 


to instruct your own solicitor to handle the legal side, and wel- 
comes as co-executor a friend of the family. 


Peace of mind costs so very little with the 


General 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD 
Trustee Dept. General Buildings, Aldwich, WC2 





I found out about 


Investment 


Shares in the Westbourne Park Building 
Society are the ideal form of investment for 
large or small savings. 


vs Bigh 


yield 
of capital. No 
Withdrawals at short 


WESTBOURNE 
PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.2 


Income Tax. 
paid by Society 

initial 
notice. 


No depreciation 
expenses. 


For 
Investment Brochure 
write to the 
General Manager 
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Assets £24,000,000 Reserves £ 1,580,000 








Happiness! 
With affection, care and security, 
living in homely surroundings our 
children’s future is assured. 

This Voluntary Society 
has nearly 5,000 
children now in its 
care, depending on 
YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES 
gratefully received 
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THe THirD YEAR OF THE CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT 

By Sir Harold Webbe, C.B.E., M.P. 
France UNGOVERNED By Sir John Pollock, Bt. 


Dean MILMAN AND “THe QuARTERLY Review By W. M. Parker 


Tue Mippie East AND FRANCE: 1939-40: The Official War History 
By Brigadier Lord Malise Graham, C.B., D.S.O 


By James Nowell 

By Miss Marion Lochhead 
By Dr. A. L. Tibawi, D.Phil. 
By D. St. Leger-Gordon 

Ry Lt.-Col. P. R. Butler, D.S.O. 
By Deryk Abel 
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Will you help him? 


One of the youngsters 
being cared for in our 
Homes. Will you help 
us to complete his train- 
ing ? Forty thousand 
of such children 
have been main- 
tained by us and 
given a fair 
start in life 

. . Many 
more are in 
need every year. 
matter how small. 
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We shall be glad of your help, no 


NOT SUBSIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED 


| Please send a donation to the Secretary 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


| 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Porcelain Through the Ages. By George Savage. 
(Pelican. 5s.) 

Italian Porcelain. By 
35s.) 


The Decoration of English Porcelain. By Stanley 

W. Fisher. (Verschoyle. 42s.) 

Eacu of these three volumes fills a gap. Mr 
Savage’s guide, though it is not exhaustive, 
sketches the entire background of porcelain, 
and is the only book of its kind—up to date, 
cheap, extensive. Mr. Lane, dealing at length 
with what in Mr. Savage is necessarily only a 
sub-section, provides us with a study of Italian 
porcelain where no entirely adequate study 
previously existed. Mr. Fisher’s book, in re- 
directing our attention to the history of decora- 
tive motifs, marks finally the end of enforced 
simplicity and undecorated wares, left-overs from 
war-time restrictions. 

Mr. Savage’s Pelican covers the history of 
porcelain from its Chinese origins up to the 
European eighteenth century and the subsequent 
period of factory production, offering in his own 
words ‘a view of the whole field uncluttered by 
too much detail.” It is difficult to imagine.a more 
useful general introduction to the subject embrac- 
ing history, techniques, decoration, forgeries, 
reproductions, taste. The basic facts are all here 
and their presentation is informed by a vivid, 
sensuous feeling for porcelain as a medium. 

Italian porcelain has been curiously neglected 
in the study of the European product and’ Mr. 
Lané rightly places it for us when he contrasts its 
lack of high technical accomplishment with that 
of France and Germany, commenting on its 
‘slightly eccentric character which is always 
refreshing and often evokes the welcome 
memory of the Italian scene.” His book seeks to 
supplement Morazzoni’s Le porcellane italiane 
and to identify and classify large areas of a 
virtually unco-ordinated field. The result is a 
monograph which undoubtedly will remain the 
standard survey for many years to come. 

There are, of course, two aspects to later 
Chinese and to European porcelain, namely the 
form and the decoration. While the Sung potter 
was content to incise the decoration into the 
clay, later developments imply a potter who is 
also a painter. Mr. Fisher concentrates on 
English porcelain between 1750 and 1850 and the 
various modes of its decoration—underglaze 
painting, landscapes, flowers, figures, heraldry. 
He is catholic enough to appreciate, besides the 
refinements of a lovely paste and glaze, the 
bravura of ‘skilled brushwork, magnificent 
colours and intricate gilding... But he knows 
where to stop. The 137 plates compose an 
anthology which bears witness to impeccable 
taste and complete a book which is not only a 
work of reference but an invitation to enjoyment. 

CHARLES TOMLINSON 


Arthur Lane. (Faber. 


Scottish Folk Tales and Legends. By Barbara 
Ker Wilson. Illustrated by Kiddell-Monroe 
(O.U.P. 12s. 6d.) 

IN a year when good fairy tales are scarce, Miss 

Barbara Ker Wilson’s Scottish collection is 

particularly welcome The Lowland-Scottish 

and Border versions of folk tales such as the 
various sly, funny and homely stories of change- 
lings, animals who get the better of a pack of 
robbers, fairy-spinners and Lobs, are always good, 
and she tells them well. But I missed the conte- 
fable bits of verse so legitimate in prose versions 
of stories such as ‘Thomas the Rhymer’ or ‘Tam 

Lin.’ 

She is very good at the specifically Scottish, 
such as the legend of a most romantic castle, 
‘The Faery Fiag of Dunvegan.” 

Taken altogether this is an exceptionally 
good fairy book. Perhaps parents had best possibly 
read the more Celtic of the stories to themselves 
before reading them aloud. A few of these may 
come under the censure of the little girl who 
announced: ‘Cruel I like, but sad I won't have.’ 

AMABEL WILLIAM-ELLIS 


SPECTATOR, 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP LTD. 


Record Year 





Annual Report 


THe Nineteenth Annual General Meeting of the 
Hawker Siddeley Group was held on January 5 
in London. In the course of his speech Sir 
Thomas Sopwith, CBE, the chairman, said: 

The trading profits of the Group for the 
year ended July 31, 1954, after deducting 
special development expenditure and reserve 
for increased replacement cost of fixed assets, 
amounted to £6,961,041, as compared with 
£5,033,744 last year. Production and sales of 
both our United Kingdom and Dominion inter- 
ests show an increase over last year. We have 
increased our export sales and, to cope with 
our present export orders, steps have been 
taken to expand our already high production 

After providing depreciation of £2,321,393 
on the Group’s fixed assets, your directors 
have considered it prudent to charge a further 
£1,000,000 for replacement of fixed assets. This 
reserve is thereby increased to £7,000,000, the 
whole of which has been provided from taxed 
profits, 

During the year we have spent nearly a 
million pounds on special development pro- 
jects. This is yet another example of private 
enterprise doing its part towards financing 
today’s research problems in order to ensure 
production orders for the future. 

Turning to the balance sheet the increase in 
the Ordinary share capital by £5,822,350 has 
been explained in the director's report. This 
operation did not involve any alteration in the 
cash resources of the Group. 

Your board is recommending a final divi- 
dend of 74 per cent., less tax, which is the maxi- 
mum final ordinary dividend as fore-shadowed 
in the circular letter dated July 14, 1954. This 
dividend is payable on the increased Ordinary 
share capital whereas the interim 1953-54 
dividend and the 1952-53 dividends were 
related to the previous capital. 

During the year we extended our interests by 
acquiring Canadian Steel Improvement Ltd. 
Your directors, therefore, decided that a 
Canadian group of companies should be 
formed with A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. as hold- 
ing company. Its former aircraft and engine 
divisions are now being carried on as separate 
businesses by two new subsidiary companies, 
Avro Aircraft Ltd., and Orenda Engines Ltd. 
Canadian Steel Improvement Ltd. is the third 
subsidiary of the new Canadian group. Our 
United Kingdom interests have been expanded 
since the end of the financial year by the 
acquisition of Kelvin Construction Co. Ltd., 
which is a company with a fine reputation in 
the design, fabrication and erection of 
industrial buildings. 

Sir Thomas next discussed the many pro- 
ducts and activities of the Hawker Siddeley 
Group—the Hawker Hunter, the Avro Vulcan 
Bomber, the Shackleton Mark III, the Sea 
Hawk, the Gloster Javelin and Avro Canada’s 
new and secret C.105 all-weather fighter, the 
Sapphire and Orenda jet engines, guided mis- 
siles, rockets. diesel engines, the Sapphire 
motor-car, alloys and titanium, and Hawksley 
houses. He then continued : 

Even before the Roval Air Force is fully 
equipped with modern weapons, there are 
voices raised seeking to reduce our protection. 

Make no mistake about it. The one sure way 
to invite disaster is for this country to pursue 
a policy of weakness. Our potential enemies 
only understand strength and our sole hope of 
survival lies in so building our strength and 
our air power that no one will dare attack us. 

If we falter in building up our nation’s 


strength, if we allow our national effort to be 
side-tracked now, we are asking for trouble. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK 


Another Good Result 


THe fourth annual general meeting of the 
Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited was 
held on January 5 in London, 

The following are extracts from the speech 
by the chairman, the Hon. Geoffrey C. Gibbs, 
KCMG: 

During the financial year 1953-54, the Aus. 
tralian economy consolidated the recovery 
which was achieved in the previous year, and 
production in many sectors of the economy 
reached new record levels. Import restrictions, 
first imposed in March, 1952, were progres 
sively eased, and the increased supplies of 
materials together with a stable export income 
combined to check the inflationary spiral. The 
stability of the economy was reflected in the 
high level of production and employment, to- 
gether with steady prices and wage levels 
throughout the year. 

At the conclusion of the 1953-54 financial 
year the Governor of the Central Bank in his 
Annual Report expressed the view that with 
the economy fully employed, restraint would 
be necessary if increasing bank advances wer 
not to contribute to the emergence of excess 
demand. He stressed the necessity for trading 
banks to maintain an adequately liquid struc- 
ture of assets, so that cash, government 
securities, treasury bills and working balances 
with the Central Bank would comprise about 
one quarter of total deposits, allowing for 
seasonal and other short-term variations. 

The past year of active trading and high em- 
ployment in New Zealand has been based upon 
a record level of overseas exchange receipts. 

The volume of funds available to the Bank 
for lending has been drastically controlled by 
alterations which the Reserve Bank has made 
in the ratio to total deposits of balances which 
banks must hold as non-interest-bearing de- 
posits with them 

A comparison of the 1954 balance sheet with 
that presented to you a year ago reveals that 
the principal items have moved in general con- 
formity with the banking trends in Australia 
and New Zealand, but it should be borne in 
mind that those trends related in each case to 
the year ended June 30 last, whereas our 
balance sheet is dated September 30. On the 
liabilities side, the item current deposits and 
other accounts has increased by some £Al2 
million, while increases of nearly £A3 million 
in balances due to other Banks and of about 
£A5 million in confirmed credits and other 
engagements on behalf of customers show that 
the Bank has enjoyed a share of the increased 
business arising from the relaxation of import 
restrictions in Australia and New Zealand. 
This fattor also reflects in the assets item bills 
receivable and remittances in transit which is 
up by rather over £A7 million. 

In common with other Australian and New# 
Zealand Banks, the pattern of our assets struc 
ture is rather less liquid than a year ago, as 
instanced by falls of £A124 million in cash 
balances and by £A9 million in Treasury Bills. 
Phere is an increase of rather over £A2 million 
in the amount of our compulsory deposit with 
the Central Bank of Australia, and a mor 
welcome increase of nearly £A54 million in our 
investments. 

As far as our profit and loss account is con 
cerned, it is satisfactory to record that several 
factors have contributed to a very good result 
for the year under review and after providing 
the full year’s dividend on the increased capital 
and after making adequate transfers to inner 
reserves, we have been able to increase ouf 
carry forward substantially. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


We have to wait three months for the official 
review of 1954 economics, but the financial 
journalists make fun at this season by pro- 
viding us with their guesses. It gladdens the 
heart to find so righteous a journal as The 
Economist confessing how wrong it was 
a year ago when it forecast that it was 
‘most unlikely that industrial production 
can be stimulated into another increase of 
44 per cent. or 5 per cent. in 1954.’ The 
higher figure appears to be the increase 
which was, in fact, achieved. As less than 
half of it was due to more intensive employ- 
ment The Economist gracefully admits that 
output per man hour, that is, productivity, 
‘seems to have risen more hearteningly than 
in any year since the war.’ This does not 
necessarily mean that we all worked harder; 
it may only indicate that the easier supply 
of raw materials enabled production to flow 
more smoothly. 
- * * 


As a nation we have, however, firm 
grounds for self-congratulation. While 
exports for the ten months increased by 
about 6 per cent. consumption increased by 
only 3 per cent. I hope that Mr. Butler, 
when he comes to dispose of his Budget 
surplus, which may be anything from £200 
to £300 millions, will recognise that the 
national virtue of restraint deserves the 
reward of 6d. or 1s. off the income tax. The 
Economist, in its traditional role of Scrooge, 
is already preparing to oppose such clem- 
ency. It estimates the increase in real 
resources last year at £600 millions which 
it allocates as follows: £300 millions to the 
increase in consumption, £100 millions to 
the improvement in the export drive and the 
balance to the increase in defence expendi- 
ture, house building, and fixed investment. 
But as it guesses the increase in money 
wages and salaries alone at £600 millions it 
argues that the increase in dividends and 
undistributed profits meant inflation, an 
excess of monetary demand over physical 
resources, expressed by the rise of about 
3 per cent. in prices. There are too many 
guesses in this calculation for me to be con- 
vinced. I would ask the Scrooges to con- 
sider how they can expect to increase pro- 
duction in 1955 in a tightly stretched 
economy unless they give us some incen- 
tives—in reduced taxation—to work harder. 

a * - 


According to the Financial Times the 
profits of industrial companies reporting in 
1954 were 18 per cent. higher, at about £460 
millions. The net amounts distributed by 
dividends on the equity capital increased by 
21 per cent. to about £180 millions. In other 
words the equity shareholders received in 
cash (after tax) about £32 millions more 
than in 1953. It does not seem a large 
amount to cause excitement in Transport 
House, although there will be critics on the 
Left who will jump on the fact that the per- 
centage of equity earnings distributed rose 
slightly last year by 39.1 per cent. against 
38.7 per cent. in 1953. The Financial Times 
already has the answer—that the increase 
in distributions has been slowing down over 
the year—it was 46 per cent. in the first 
quarter—and that 39 per cent. represents 


the extent of ‘the board-room revolution’ 
brought about by the political unfreezing of 
dividends and the bidding-for-control by 
outside financiers. The implication of this 
statement for the investor is that any further 
increase in dividends in 1955 must depend 
upon increases in profits. There is no 
reason to suppose that profits will not 
expand with production but that they will 
increase by as much as 18 per cent. is most 
unlikely. To begin with, this will be a year 
when wages will rise—if the unions have 
their way—faster than production. Next, 
the effect of the recovery in the United 
States will almost certainly be a further rise 
in raw material costs. Finally, there will be 
more intense competition following upon 
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the increase in industrial capacity which 
tends to move ahead of the increase in 
demand, 

* * ~ 


The investor must not expect, therefore, 
to see anything like the 40 per cent. rise 
in industrial equity shares which was 
recorded by the Financial Times index last 
year. In the course of the twelve months the 
dividend yield on the group of thirty lead- 
ing shares included in the index fell from 
5.54 per cent. to 4.6 per cent., although the 
yield on old Consols fell only slightly to 
3.8 per cent. Clearly this discounts some 
increase in dividends. If the increases 
declared in the coming dividend season 
exceed expectations the market will rise 
further; if not, it will fall. On the whole it 
looks like rising until the Budget draws near 
because the dividends now being declared 
exceed, on the whole, market expectations. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


THE old account on the Stock Exchange 
ended and the new began this week with 
such cheerfulness that one would have 
thought the railway crisis was a dream. 
The market seemed to be ignoring every- 
thing but the hopeful budget surplus, the 
reassuring gold return, the good news from 
Wall Street and the coming dividend season 
which it expects to be cheerful. But it can 
hardly hope to repeat its wonderful per- 
formance of 1954 when the Financial 
Times index of thirty leading industrial 
shares enjoyed an appreciation of 40 per 
cent. (from 131 to 184). Shares which 
scored more than a 100 per cent. advance 
(allowing for bonuses) were BOWATER 
PAPER (nearly 140 per cent.), FORD MOTOR 
(120 per cent.), GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 
(117 per cent.), MARLEY TILE (186 per cent.), 
ODEON THEATRES (114 per cent.) and among 
Oils BRITISH PETROLEUM (150 per cent.) and 
BURMAH OIL (103 per cent.). Among close 
runners-up were HAWKER SIDDELEY, ALBERT 
E. REED and MARKS & SPENCER—all nearly 
90 per cent. In the mining section RHODE- 
SIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN scored 90 per cent. 
and FREE STATE GEDULD no less than 115. 
- * *. 


Last week I included oil shares in my 
select list of investment preferences for 
1955 but I did not expect them to boom so 
suddenly. SHELL have been 10s. higher at 
129s., BRITISH PETROLEUM 8s. up at 86s. 9d. 
and Burmah Oil 14s. up at 134s. 6d. On 
December 24 I estimated the 1955 dividend 
for British Petroleum at 20 per cent. or 
25 per cent. As the market seems to be con- 
fident of one or the other it would not be 
surprising to see the shares rise further. 
Burmah Oil I analysed on October 1. This 
company now holds 26,714,925 shares of 
British Petroleum and 2,428,800 shares of 
Shell valued at current market prices at 
over £130 millions. Add the net current 
assets of £154 millions from the 1953 con- 
solidated balance sheet, deduct the prefer- 
ence capital of £4 millions and the ‘break- 
up’ of the Burmah Oil equity capital of 
£20.6 millions becomes nearly £7 per share. 
This includes nothing for the fixed assets 
and the trade investments in India and 
Burma which last stood at £17 millions. It 


is clear that the Glasgow managers of this 
company will have to face the disagreeable 
shock of carving up a gigantic melon. Why 
not distribute some of the British Petro- 
leum shares to their shareholders? Or fol- 
low the British Petroleum example of a 
four-for-one bonus? The last bonus was the 
miserly one of 50 per cent. in 1952. 


- * * 


Another strike of the African mine- 
workers for higher pay is holding up work 
in the Northern Rhodesian copper mines. 
This usually provides an opportunity of 
buying the shares of the leading mines, 
which virtually doubled last year in price, 
at a more reasonable level. On this occa- 
sion I would call attention to ‘CHARTERED’ 
(British South Africa Company) which 
draws its revenues from royalties paid by 
all the mining companies in Northern 
Rhodesia. For the year ending September, 
1953, it earned 78 per cent. and paid 50 per 
cent. in dividends. At 104s. the 15s. shares 
return a dividend yield of 7.15 per cent. 
When the final dividend is paid next month 
in respect of the year to last September I 
would not be surprised to see not only an 
increase in distribution but a writing up of 
the nominal value of the shares to 20s. The 
outlook for the company is very promising. 
Its royalties vary with the price of copper 
but in spite of the freeing of the copper 
market the average price last year was only 
slightly lower at £249 per ton (against £256 
in 1953). In view of the tightness of the 
supply of copper from North and South 
America, there is good reason to suppose 
that the world price of copper will rise 
rather than fall. The Northern Rhodesia 
copper belt is now the second largest pro- 
ducing area in the world. In the last eight 
years its output has doubled and in 1954 it 
amounted to about 400,000 tons. This was 
derived from the four established mines— 
Nchanga, Mufilira, Rhokana and Roan 
Antelope. There are two new mines which 
have still to be brought into production— 
Bancroft and Chibuluma. By 1958 the out- 
put is expected to be little short of 500,000 
tons. The royalty revenues of ‘Chartered’ 
should therefore increase for many years. 





A Ronsard Sonnet 
‘SPECTATOR’ COMPETITION No. 253 
Report by J. M. Cohen 


The usual prize was offered for a translation in similar form of Ronsard’s sonnet: 


Marie, a tous les coups vous me venez 
reprendre 

Que je suis trop leger, et me dites tousjours, 

Quand je vous veus baiser, que jaille a ma 


Cassandre, 


Et tousjours mi’apellés inconstant en 
amours, 

Et je veus estre: Aussi les hommes sont 
bien lours, 

Qui de nouvelle amour ne se laissent 
surprendre : 

Le loyal qui ne veut quad une seule 
entendre, 

N’est digne que Venus lui face de bons 
fours. 

Celui qui n’ose faire une amitié nouvelle 

A faute de courage, ou faute de cervelle, 

Se defiant de soi, qui ne peut avoir mieus. 

Les hommes mala 
Vie ilk Ve 

Doivent estre consta ? s sotte est la 
JCUNOCSSE 

Qui nest pom evetiice et qi naiune en 


cent lieus 

Each time I set one of these competitions I 
wonder whether competitors happier 
with the kind of poem that has two or three 
striking images or a sustained 
metaphor, or with one like this sonnet of 
Ronsard’s that relies chiefly on its reason- 
ing and its music. In this case many poems 
were quickly ruled out for inventions, often 
pleasing in themselves, which bore no rela- 
tion to what Ronsard wrote. Robert 
Friend's lover *. . . feels a swine when love 
is casting pearls, a happy idea but witty in 
a way the sixteenth century did not allow. 
Several other competitors decided for 
swing. The poem is light, they must have 
reasoned, and so there’s no harm in making 
it lighter. 


ire 


single 


*Mary, you rub it in I'm a philanderer, 
And always, when I want t » hold you tight, 
You tell me I can go to my Cussandra.. 


begins Kenneth S. Kitchin, and he is not 


the only one to snatch at that fatal rhyme. 
Miss E. J. Phillips goes further and rewrites 
Ronsard’s plaint under the title Youth Must 
Have Its Fling, Babe. 

Now, even allowing for seasonal spirit, 
faute de courage to stick to the original, or 
sheer distaste for it, | cannot consider any 
competitor for a prize who does not, at 
least, capture the feeling of the poem. To 
Ronsard, at any rate at that moment, it 
came as a discovery that he enjoyed Marie’s 
kisses the more for also having an affaire 
with Cassandre, and this led him to a 
cheerful and defiant, but nor flippant, 
advocacy of Macheath’s philosophy. 

I have divided the first prize (£2 each) 
between R. J. P. Hewison, who preserves 
the feeling and follows the argument of the 
original most closely, though at the cost of 
certain archaisms, and T. A. Collins, who is 
more direet in his choice of words, but 
rather free in his rendering. This leaves me 
£1 to offer to Eric Northcott for a pleasing 
version, which is also somewhat free. 
Honourable mentions for Oswald Clark (for 
his second version) and Iris St. Hill 
Mousley. 

PRIZES 
(R. J. P. HEWISON) 


Marie, at every twist and turn you do 

Reprove my lightness, ever to me say, 

When I would kiss, ‘To your Cassandra go, 

In love inconstant ever and alway. 

And so I will be: gross indeed are they 

That will not a new love's surprise allow. 
Who, faithful, doth but one obedience owe 
Rates not the fair turns Venus might him play. 
From flower to flower who dareth not to flit 
Shews want of courage, or a want of wit, 
And, self-mistrusting, none the better fares. 
Men that are sick, or dull'd with age, in sooth 
Must constant be: but foolish is the youth 
That. still asleep, loves not an hundred wheres. 


SPECTATQR, 
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(T. A, COLLINS) 
To all my ardours you but answer me. 
When I would kiss you, always one refrain, 
‘Go to Cassandra, pledge that love again 
Love constant only in inconstancy. 
So would I be: for men are half awake 
Who fear love’s ambush and its sweet surprise: 
The constant lover who averts his eyes 
Deserves no chance that Venus bids him take. 
For he who fears to venture love again 
Lack vigour or lacks sense, a coward he 
Fearful of love, its triumphs and its pain. 
Sick men and dotards well may constant be 
But youth’s a fool to sleep away its prime 
And fail to fall in love the hundredth time. 


(ERIC NORTHCOTT) 

Mary, no day goes by but you reprove 
My over-fickle heart; and ever chide, 
When I would kiss you: ‘Seek Cassandra's 

side.” 
And always tell me I am light in love. 
Light I will be: for what dull clods are those 
Who blaze not in the heat of each fresh flame! 
That faithful he whose she remains the same 
Deserves no favours Venus here bestows. 
Who will not venture on a friendship new, 
His spirit’s wanting or his wit’s askew, 
Doubting his power to win one prize the more. 
Men bowed by sickness or in dotage cool, 
They must be constant; but that youth's a fool 
Who, open-eyed, yet loves not by the score. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 256 
Set by Allan M. Laing 


The usual prize is offered for a Ballade 
(three stanzas and an envoi) designed, sin- 
cerely or satirically, for the Holidays in 
Britain movement, with the refrain: ‘Why 
should I want to go abroad?’ Humour is 
expected and wit indispensable. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 256, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.|, 
must be received not later than January 18. 
Results in the Spectator of January 28. 

Note: In Competition No. 255 ‘Eurasia 
(/984yY should have read ‘Oceania (/984). 
However, any /984 entry with the authentic 
Orwell flavour will be considered. 
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a SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 816 












ACROSS DOWN 
1 The convicts are beginning to show 1 Broken gaol—hush! (6). 
their age (8). 2 Foggy journey occupied _ these 
5 Beast of burden needs _lubrica- days (6). 
tion (6). 3 Grand if it’s more than a shilling (7). 
9 Doctor Grace would have known 4 ‘To —— me with its soft black eye’ 
how to deal with this (3, 5). (Moore) (4). 
10 A hundred hold me fast (6). 6 The last appears in secret (7). 
12 | am, Your obedient servant (6). 7 It isn’t reckless when the umpire 
13 Clang in a word (8). does (8). 
15 The dog-faced baboon (12). 8 Or the orbs of the Signorina? (8). 
18 O.C. promised us (anag.) (12). 11 Negative poetry? (7). 
23 They're mean to say how old they 14 Who sneers, ask the birds (7). 
os ok Pe —" ' 16 Audit man lost in the fernery (8). 
24 Lae 7 that s on of 7 ~ 17 Was this a quality of Percy Dacier’s 
cy awd a Tc-— se er Constance? (8). 
eyes on »). ER net = 
26 Military decoration round the Ber- 19 oe ae give thanks among the 
bers is three-cleft (6). P 9 
27 it takes a saint to stimulate ad- 20 The pen of a rake? (7). . 
vance (8). 21 The Archdeacon always gets a fine 
28 ‘Oh! that we two were ——’ (Kings- sheet (6). 
lev) (6). 22 Position for an address, not neces 
29 Whence the Parsee watched the sarily 19 (6). 
Rhinoceros putting on his skin (4-4). 25 The Painted Porch (4). 
SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 814 ON PAGE iii 
" R : Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended 
for Crosswords 
hers's Twentieth ¢ wy Dictionary and a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders 
mow dann Is la ssed: Crossword 816, 99 Gower St., London, WoC.1. 
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Classified advertisements must be| Street, W.1. (HYD. 9001), January 12, 
prepaid. 3S. per line. Line averages) 12.30'p.m., a fork lunch to meet Margaret 


» letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box) Kennedy (Chairman, Lovat Dickson); mem- e 

Js 1s extra Classified bers 3s, 6d., non-members 4s. 6d. (including 
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8, e 

1 ANT Humphrey House (Chairman, Rose Macau- 
ApPO NTMENTS VACA lay); members Is., non-members 2s. January = 
The engagement of persons answering these) 24. 6.15 p.m., Peter Smithers, M.P., on the 
advertisements must be made through @| Mexican Exhibition; admission free. Jan-| 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or 4) uary 26, 6.15 p.m., J. M. Cohen on ‘Modern | 
scheduled ee See ° the appli-| Mexican Poetry’; admission free. (115) 
at is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or @)| soUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Con-| 
voman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or! way Hall, Red Lion Sq.. W.C.1, Sunday, | OT JT OF 
se, or the employment, is exc epted from) il " “a ~ 
the portions of the Notification of Vacan-| +ngithraic Tendencies in Christian Art’ (with 
cies Order, 1952. | illustrations), Adm. free. Free copy Monthly 


INSTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH (substantial) Record on request. Chamber Concert 
part time) required by Correspondence | 6.30 p.m, Adm. Is. 6d. (73) 
Stool, Journalistic experience’ @ recom-| «ne ARTIST'S VIEW OF AN INDUS- 
mendation but not pon eye — write) TRY'—an Exhibition of recent drawings 
fully, im comeenee a hote. to Bow Mo es’ | 2d. paintings by European artists. R.W.S 
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appointment as Psychologist). Age for the} . - ac 

Psychologist posts : at least 21 and under 31} PERSONAL | 
on June 1, 1954, with extension for Regular) 4 paRT-TIME ‘CUPATION BY WRIT 


Fotets’ service; for the Senior Psychologist /|NG OR DRAWING.—Send for details of What is China really like today ? Politicians go on their 


east 27 : 954, Lon- . ‘ 
post, ge At least 27 on June I, 1954. our new courses in these subjects. Pérsonal 
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notion prospects, Particulars (including the | fational doctrine. Information about Unitari- Picture Post gives you a very much clearer answer. 


qwalifications prescribed) and application| anism, Please send stamp, S. Sec., Postal 


forms from Secretary, Civil Service Com-| Mission, 14 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. (74) Pe | . : : 
maion, Burlington Gardens, London. W.1.| CANCER PATIENT (542073), Poor wi seni One of Britain’s leading artists, Denis Matthews, has recently 
qoting No. 118/55. Application forms to! (54), savings exhausted, has son aged 12 to ° . . 
be returned by February 3, 1955 104| care for. Extra clothing and nourishment, returned from China. Whilst there, he travelled widely and 
———— ~~ —-_-.-—_- ———— | needed. Please help us care a her (also | 
thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery wel- | | i ; ial ; 

eens & iasyune comed, Naticna Society for Cancer y.wcl'| freely—with his camera and his sketch-book. The pictures 

? : N. A selec- pt. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S'W.1. (103) . See 
joo of paintings, drawings & sculpture.! CARERS a5 Hotel Book-keeper/Recep.| that he took and the stories that he tells are not political 
rts Council Gallery, 4 St. James's Square. | tionists Management  Dictitian-Caterers 
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Veds. 10-8). Admission free : To fee mom a fe propaganda. They give an objective account of China as he 
saw it—the clearest impression we have yet received of Chins 
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AVID JONES. Aits Council Exhibition.) papers set. A qualified tutor appointed for 
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ses Jan, 16. Weekdays 10-6 (Tues. & : 
wrs. 108), Suns. 2-6. Admission tree ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
(61) | ideal gift for all occasions. Specially sclected 
fORGE MORLAND. Arts Council Exhibi-| colours or mixed shades. Direct from the ’ 
nof Paintines & Drawings. Tate Gallery, | lareest growers in the world. From 1 an There s more to SEE o> 2 more to READ eee 
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STITUTE. OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square,| CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder SALE 
W.1. Term begins January 12. ends March} lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
Classes and lectures in the Spanish Lan-| own practitioner. Details from The Contact NOW 
age, Literature, etc. Library open daily. | Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 
jutses also in Spanish Universities. For de- | South Kensington, S.W.7 (17)} 
ts apply to the Secretary. SLOANE 8381.| CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. | 19° V.XV.% XXX ¥XVELEEYVEYOE, 
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LEARN TO WEAVE. Tuition, Looms, FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 

Books, Write for literature. Cathedral] tutors. No sales—no fees, Students’ work 

Weaving Centre 4 Best Lane, Canterbury 6. | appears in all markets, Prospectus {ree from | B.Sc., 
k P (18)| Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction-| 

MEN OF TASTE will enjoy their meals to| Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent | 

the full if you give them Rayner’s Indian | Street, London, W.1 GO) 

Mango Chutney (49) LITERARY TY PING, 2s. 1,000, 6d. carbon 

OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER! Theses, Plays, accuracy assured. I jennines. | 

fequited. Best prices offered without obliga-| 55 Brockman Road. Folkestone (91)) 

tion, Registered post or personal call.| WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting | 


Harrods Lid., London, S.W.1. SLO 1234 
(8) | 
STENCIL DUPLICATING at special low 
rates for Churches and Clubs from Porch 
Copying Services, Tailors Court, Broad 
Street, Bristol 1 (96) | 
THE MELLOWED SMOKE, there is none 
better, TOM LONG | am indeed thy debtor 
(35) 
= ————————— —=— | 
' 
MEMORIALS 

ROLL OF HONOUR [abiets. Stained Giass 
Windows. Designs submitted. G. Maile &| 
Soa, Ltd., 367 Euston Road, N.W.1. (43) |} 


SHOPPING BY POST 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super 
direct from factory, save £ £ £s. Send 
today, Baldwin's, Ladders, Risca, Mon. (88) 
ENVELOPES (Dickinson), 6 x 34, White 
los. 1,000. L. Warsen, 7 Newton Ave., N.10 

(116) 


OUR CATALOGUE of good things to eat 

over 70 items—can bring the best quality to 
your door, and save you many hours ol 
tiring shopping. May we send you one 
including 35 delicious recipes, beautifully 
ilustrated in colours? Easton Fruit Farm 
(Canners), Bigbury, S. Devon (89) 
STEWED STEAK AND ONION, Only 
Meat good quality Beef. No other Stewed 
Steak even approaches this Speciality, regu- 
larly imported by us for many years. | Ib 
tins. & for 30s. Post paid. Shilling Coffee Co 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 (19) 
TYPEWRITERS/ DUPLICATORS, 

Clayton M.C., Market Rasen, s.a.e 


quality, 


Verney 
(85) 


LITERARY 

IF YOU CAN WRITE you can always make 
money. The LSJ—for 35 years under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 

has helped thousands to succeed. Don't 
put it off any longer, Free advice and 
Writing for the Press,” from Prospectus 
Dept.,. London School of Journalism, $7 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUSeum 
44574. ‘There are LSJ students all over 
the world,” (13) 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina 


tion— University, Law, Accountancy, Secre 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical 


(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects 
Write today for free prospectus, mentioning 
which interested to 


exam. or subjects in 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 ail) 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal 
subscription National Geog Magazine, 
4%. 2d.; Life (int.), 45s.: Popular Mecha- 
nics 32s Popular Photography, 36s 
Complete Price List free. Thomas & C 

(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. (21) 


nc RNIN oe NN 
Tuition by Post for a 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 


DEGREE 


Degrees of London University can 
be taken without residence. U.C.C., 
founded 1887, prepares students for 
Entrance, and the Intermediate and 
Degree examinations for B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Se.(Soc.), LL.B., B.D. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 
From 1920-1953 over 36,000 U.C.C. 


students passed London Univ. exams. 








PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
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© any address in the World per 


| ‘Know-How.’ 
W.1. 
| stead 5986 


| BIRKBECK COLLEGE, (1 
} don.) 


Printed in Great Britain by Gate & PoLpen Ltd. 
annum (52 


free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. | 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 (4)| 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS beyins with! 
Send for Free *Know- | 
How Guide to Writing Success.” No Sales ~ | 
No Fees tuition. B.A., School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, | 
(25) | 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
training for graduates and well-educated girls 
Canteen, St, Godric’s Secretaria! College, | 
2 Arkwright Road, London, N.W.3. Hamp.- | 

(90) 
niversity of Lon- 
Session 1955-1956 begins Monday, 
October 3, 1955. Part-time (Evening) Courses 
provided for Internal Degrees in the Facui- 
ties of Arts and Science and for the 

Academic Post-Graduate Diploma in Psycho- 
logy, Facilities also provided for parttime 
and full-time students reading for higher 
Degrees in Arts and Science. Applications ior | 
admission should be made before June 1./ 
Pamphict and form of application may be 
obtained from the Registrar, Birkbeck Col-| 
lege, Malet Street, W.C.1 (70) 
DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland) 








POSTAL TUITION tor Ger. Cert. of 
Educn. (all examining Boards). London B.A., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D. Degrees and Diplomas; Law ang Pro- 
fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D... Dept. B92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) (9) 
ST. MARGARET'S, Ycaton Peverey, near 
Shrewsbury. Boarding School tor girls 
(recognised by the Ministry of Cducation); 
situated in lovely Severn Vallcy, five miles 
froms Shrewsbury. Girls received from the 
age of 7 years. For prospectus arppiy Scc 

(68) 
THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS. Three 
Scholarships, of £100, £90 and £80 per 
annum, are awarded on the results of an 
examination to be held in March, to girls 
over 12 and under 14 on October 1. Par- 
ticulars from the Secretary (64) 


ACCOMMODATION 


TO LET, Furnished bungalow, Treyarnon 


Bay, Padstow, Cornwali. 3 guineas. Apply 
Bution, Menhewitt & Mutton, Wadebridge. 
Cornwall (100) 


TO LET. Furnished chalet. Easter onwards 
In private ground, 10 minutes beach, Sleep 
4. All main water, outside wc 

Terms Headwell, Polperro 
Cornwall (97) 


electric 
write Searle, 


HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes 
and Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent. htg 
Billiards, Library and Music Room, T.\ 


Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami-| A-A. & R.A.C, Tel.: 71. ‘Signpost’ Country 
nations, Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B.;| House Hote! (87) 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel. :|} BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. 
PARK 7437 (5)| Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms, 220 yds. sea front 
FETTES COLLEGE. Election of Founda-| Gardens, Putting Green, Garages, Super- 
tioners. The Governors of the Fettes Trust| lative food, 22s, 6d. per day (10) 
will, in March next, select candidates for JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, St 
examination for the Foundation in May and | Clement's Bay. The Island's newest luxury 
admission to the College in September. [he | hotel, delightfully situated on sea front 


number of vacancies will probably be not less 


Private bathrooms, orchestra, fully licensed 


than three, The Boys elected are entitled to} 10-16 ygumeas, Brochure ‘R.’ Tel.: Central 
Board and Education free of charge. Candi-| 4455. After 6 p.m. Southern 8 (0s) 
datey must be Children of Parents wh Ac: LITTLE GUIDE 10 Village tans, Hote. 
lives unable e give suitable Education to Farms, Guest Houses." Recommended 
their children, or who kave died without hospitality through Britain. 3. 6d., postage 
: - 3d.. from Victor Hilton, Harbourside, 
leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. | To 07) 
rhey must be over 11 and under 14 years of | “O44 * 
agze complete on May 31! next. Applications| PORTH TOCYN HOTEL, ABERSOCH. 
should be made before February 12 to Mr. | Unique atmosphere, position, food and ser- 


I, R, Pitman, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will 
supply Forms of Application, etc, No appli- 
cations received after February 12 can be} 
considered (783) 
HACCOMBE SCHOOL, Newton Abbot, 
Devon. Boys’ Boarding & Day from 7-17 yrs 

Open to inspection. Apply 8S. Wharry 198) 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others 
6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals, Davies's, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). (16) 
LILLESDEN SCHOOL, Hawkhurst, Kent 
Required in January, resident School Sec- 
retary (35-45), to deal with general adminis- 


tration and act as Head Mistress’s Sec- 
retary. Good shorthand and typing but no} 
accounts Opportunities for use of own | 
initiative in correspondence and interview- 
ing. Ability to drive car essential. Apply by 
letter only, to Manor Grange, Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent (69) | 
NORTH WALES, S. Winifred’s School, 
Lianfairfechan (Woodard Schools, Midland 
Division), Sea and mountain air, Inquiries 


may be made about September vacancics 

(67) 
SCHOOL OF §S. MARY and 8S. ANNE, 
ABBOTS BROMLEY. One scholarship of 


£100, four of £60 and one music scholarship 
of £75 a year each are offered to candidates 
under 14 years of age on September 1, 1955, 


and two exhibitions to candidates under 15, 


The examination will be taken in two parts. | 


will be 
on 


Part I, consisting of written papers, 
taken at the candidates’ own school 
March | and 2. Candidates successful 
Part 1 will be required to take Part Il 
Abbots Bromiecy, on March 25 and 26. Full 
particulars and entry form may be obtained 


from the Headmistress, School of S. Mary 
and S. Anne, Abbots Bromiecy, Rugeley 
Staffs (112) 
THE CHANNING SCHOOL FOUNDA 


11ON SCHOLARSHIP 1985, 
will be held on March 1-3 next. Scholarships, 
open to girls born between July 1, 1941 and 
June 30, 1944, are offered for both Bearders 
and Day Girls. Full particulars from the Sec 


Examination 


retary, Channing School, London. N.6. (76) 
IHE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY. 5306 
(3 lines) (3) 


Ideal 


weeks). Postage on this issuc: Inlar 


| Farringtord 


in| 
atl 


A.A. R.A.C. Signpost, Ashley Courte- 


viee 
nay. Detailed Brochure. Abersoch 66, (82) 
TO SPEND LESS—Spend the winter at 


on the warm, sunny Isle of 
Wight, For as little as 7 gns. per week you 
can enjoy all the advantages of this lovely 
country bouse with a full staff and no 
| housekeeping worries. Fully licensed. Details 
| from the Manager, Farringford Hotel, Fresh- 
| water, 1.0.W. Phone : 312. Gh 
| WELCOMBE HOTEL, Stratford-upon-Avon 
An clegant hotel with 40 acres of grounds 
which once belonged to Shakespeare. An 
}ideal centre while exploring the romantic 
Warwickshire countryside. Dancing every 
Saturday evening during the Winter, Tele- 
phone : Stratford-upon-Avon 3611. (44) 





HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


| EASTER IN PARIS and glorious summer 
sunshine holidays! Exclusive tours at low 
cost, Cruises and tours from £19. Free bro- 
chure C.O.T. 220 Kensington High Street, 
W.8. WES. 1541. Reductions for small 
parties. (79) 
FARM AND COUNTRY HOLIDAYS: 
Guide for 1955 describing Britain's Best Holi- | 
day Farms and Guest Houses. Pages of Pic- | 
| tures. 3s. 3d. post paid. Farm Guide Dept., 
18 High Street, Paisley (45) 
| HOLIDAY FRIENDSHIP SERVICE. 80 
| holidays in 18 countries inc.: Wales, Portu-| 
gal, Morocco, India, Israci!, Bulgaria. Send 
stamp, 5 Goodwins Court, London, W.C.2 
ail) 
|NEW KINDS OF HOLIDAYS. We have 
spent the winter planning unusual holidays 
for people who want to get off the beaten 
track. Our programme includes sight-secing 
tours as well as walking holidays and covers 
19 countries. You can go touring in Spain, | 
camping in Corsica, climbing in the Tyrol, | 
walking in Lapland, sailing down the Dalma- | 
tian coast—in fact there is endless variety 
for people who want unconventional holi- 
days. Write for programme to Rambiers’ | 
Assoc. Services, 48 (E2) Park Rd., Baker St.. 
N.W.1 G4) 
| 1985 CRUISES, Continental tours, cruises 


l to Spain from £20, book now to ensure 
jthe best accommodation Full details from 
1C.O.1T., 220 Kensington High Street, W.8 
WES, 1541-3 (60) 
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Olivers Travels (S), 16 Cork St., London, 9 
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CONTINENTAL 

HOLIDAY 

ARRANGEMENTS 
MADE 


A complete, unique Continent! 
holiday ~- al! details, even ty 


SPECTATOR, JANUARY 7, jg 


Cruises to Athen= and the Isles 5 
of Greece froin 14 days 
only 44 
special Master 
cruise to 


ia) 
by} 


hey pt Press Cony 
and the to B wie Idea 
Holy and Costa Brava! 
Land 14 days only 


sent fee: dp! 
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hote! tips, arranged for you= 


is offered on a Poly holiday, 
Send today for **Poly Holidays, 
1955°’ which gives details of 
the variety of superb — and 
unique— Continental holidays, 


Write Poly TRAVEL 


DEPT. 79A, 309 REGENT ST, 
LONDON, W.1 
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I4d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) Id 


COLD GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


is a classic example of a 
tobacco that has delighted 
countless discriminating pipe 
smokers for three hundred 
years. Here is nothing but 
choice Virginian leaf—its glory 
unaccompanied by undertones 
of fragrance. Here, too—in 
this hurried age—is a tobacco 
still pressed and prepared by 
craftsmen in the old-time 
manner. To those who appre 
ciate such things, Old Gowrie 
is deeply satisfying; its mellow 
charm reminiscent of more 
gracious days. 


A customer writes from Chepstow, 
Mon. 


“1 sincerely thank you for Old 
Gowrie. | can truthfully say that | have 
never smoked any tobacco that | have 
found so enjoyable.’ 

To be obtained 


ONLY from: 


CHARLES 
RATTRAY, 


Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 





Price 80/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 
20/4 for sample 
quarter Ib. tin, 


Subscription 
7 
Friday, January 
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